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We, mortal men, on mortal works decide. 








Art. I. Some Account of the Collegiate Chapel of St. Stephen, 
Wefiminfier. By Fobn Topham, Efq. F. R. 8. (With 
Plans, Elevations, Seétions, and Specimens of Architecture, 
and Ornaments of fuch Parts of it as are now remaining.) 
Large Folio. 21. 2s. White. 1795. 


FEW circumftances of a fimilar nature are more generally 
known, than that the place in which the Houfe of Com- 
mons now affembles, was formerly the chapel of St. Stephen. 
Many have been the allufions, ferious and jocular, to this me- 
tamorphofis ; and the phrafe of St. Stephen’s chapel, for that 
houfe, has been employed even by thofe reforming plotters, who 
promifed at the fame time.to fend away the five hundred and 
fifty gentlemen by whom it is occupied. <As this chapel, in 
its original form, had been a work of royal piety and munifi- 
cence, it was worthy of the attention of a zealous antiquary 
fo trace out its obfcured lineaments; and it is highly honour- 
K k able 
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458 Mr. Topham’s Account of St. Stephen's Chapel. 


able to the liberality of the fociety of antiquaries to have pub. . 
lifhed the refuits of thefe enquiries in fo magnificent a ftyle, 

This volume contains fourteen plates, engraved by Batire, 

in the fineft manner, reprefenting the chapel and its moft ma- 
terial parts and ornaments, fo far as they can at prefent be 
made out: to which Mr. Topham has prefixed a thort, but 
fatisfaGiory account of the original foundation, with its for- 
tunes and changes, and very accurate defcriptions of the plates 
themfelves. ‘The royal palace at Wettmintter was built, fays 
Mr. Topham. by King William Rufus; but here we appre- 
hend is a fmail overfight: the great half indeed was built by 
that monarch; but the palace (according to Stow, whom the 
Jearned antiquary cites in the fame patiage) was of uncertain 
antiquity, and undoubtedly not more recent than the time of 
Edward the Confeflor. The words of Stow are verv ex. 
prefs ; * next to this famous monaftery,” that of Weltmin- 
fter, ** is the king’s principall pallace, of what antiquity is 
uncertaine: but Edward the Confeffor held his court there: 
as may appeare by the teftimony of fundrie, and, namely, of 
Ingulphus, as [have before told you. The faid king had his 
paliace, and, for the moft part, remained there: where he 
alfo ended his life, and was buried in the monaltery which he 
had builded.” Stow goes on to fay that William the Firf 
made additions tothe palace. ‘ It is not to be doubted but 
that King William the Firft, as he was crowned there, foie 
builded much at this pallace: for he found it far inferior to 
the building of princely pallaces in France. And it is manifeft, 
by the te(limony of many authors, that William Rufus builded 
the great hall there about the yeare of Chrift, 1097.” The 
chapel of St. Stephen, accordingto Stow, was founded by the 
king of thatname., The fate of his building is uncertain ; but 
it is probable that it was not thought fufhciently magnificent, 
{ince a new one was undertaken, 1n little more than a century 
after, when it could not calily have fallen into decay, if built 
in any fub{tantial manner. It is a very curious circumitance 
that the rolls, containing the exact accounts of the expences 
of this building, undertaken in the twentieth year of Edward I. 
fhould itil be extant in the Excheguer. Mr. Topham has 
been allowed to infpect them, and briefly gives the refult. 
Both the articles bought, and the payments made, are fpecified 
in the rullss: 

«© The latter,” fays Mr. T. ‘* are too minute to be here enumee 
rated ; but thefe are apparent.—To carpenters five-pence each day 5 
to other workmen three-pence haltpenny ; fome three-pence 5 fome 
two-pence halipenny each. Although the amount of each feparae 


week doth not appear to be much, being in general between tw coy 
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nd thirty pounds, yet, from the length of time which the work con- 
inued, the coit of the whole muft have been very confiderable.” 


The embeliifhments of this {tru€ture could fcarcely be com- 
pleted when, in the fame reign, in £298, the whole was de- 
ftroyed by fire. From this time, to the fourth of Edward IIT. 
1330, nothing appears to have been done ; butthen the works 
on the chapel recommenced, The particulars of thefe ex- 
pences allo, for three years, remain in a record in the Re- 
membrancer’s office, in the Exchequer; and the total amount 
for that pertod was 5081. 16s. 57d. Inthe 22d year of the 
fame king, the works appear to have been nearly completed 
(in the charter they are confidered as entirely fo) and he figned 
acharter, e(tablifhing it as a collegiate church, having a dean, 
twelve fecular canons, with as many vicars, and other fuffi- 
cient minifters. This charter, which is ‘* preferved in the 
tower, and has been already printed in Rymer’s Foedera and 
Dugdale’s Monafticon is given at large by Mr. T. and cer- 
tainly places, in a favourable point of view, the pious inten- 
tions and feelings of the donor. It is worthy of remark that 
“ the foundation charter of St. George’s College, at Wind- 
for, bears date on the very fame day (Aug. 6, 1348) with this 
of St. Stephen’s, at Weftminfter:” fo much in earneft was 
the king with refpe&t to the motives which occafioned thefe 
eftablifhments. “The deans and canons of ‘this college are 
enumerated in Newcourt’s Repertorium, and continued till 
the firft year of Edward the Sixth, when they were fuppreffed : 
the college being then valued at 185]. ros. 5d. 

The principal plates by which this work is illuftrated are ; 
Pl. 2. Reprefenting the ground plan of the chapel itfelf, with 


- parts of the adjacent buildings. Pl. 4. The remains of the 


weft front of the chapel. Pl. 5. The remains of the fouth 
front. Pl. 6. Thofe of the eaft front. Pl. 7. Section of the 
remains of the infide of the chapel on the fouth. ‘This plate 
gives a very ftriking idea of the richnefs and beauty of the 
ornaments beftowed on this chapel, which are fully exhibited 
in detail upon the fubfequent plates. ‘The fourteenth, and lait 
plate, contains a moft beautiful and highly-finifhed reprefen- 
tation of the infide of a fmall chapel, fituated on the welt fide 
of the area of the cloifters belonging to St. Stephen’s chapel. 
Part of this building ftill remains entire, and part has been 
re{tored in the drawing, from fuch fpecimens of the corref- 
ponding parts as ftill are perfect. We cannot difinifs this ar- 
ticle without a further commendation of the care and accu 
racy exhibited in the ‘publication, the plates of which, exe- 
suted as they are, will form a very valuable architectural do- 
Kk 2 cument 
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Bifbop’s poetical Works. 
cument refpecting fome of the pureft and richeft fpecimens of 
magnificence in the Gothic ftyle of building. The Original 
artilt, according to Mr. T. ** defigned that the whole of the 
work fhould have the fame attention paid: it, and that one 
univerfal blaze of magnificence and fplendor fhould thine 
around, making this chapel the ne plus ultra of the art, wor. 
thy of the faint whofe name it bears, and of its founder, Ed. 
ward ITI. the great patron of ancient architecture.” Such 
efforts were well worthy of record, and they have here a 
monument not unfuitable to their dignity. 





Art. II. The poetical Works of the Rev. Samuel Bifhop, A.M, 
late Head-mafter of Merchant-Taylor’s School, Reétar of St. 
Martin Outwich, London, and of Ditton in the County of 
Kent, and Chaplain to the Bifbop of Bangor: to which are pre 
fixed, Memoirs, of the Life of the Author, by the Rev. Thomas 
Clare, 4. M. In TwoVolumes. gto. 21. 2s. Cadell, &c. 


1796. 


even while the author’s name continued generally une 
known, was fuch as belongs only to the productions of a mind 
capable of uniting novelty with fimplicity, and elegance with 
eafe. Thefe are particularly the characteriftics of the poems 
addreffed to Mrs. Bifhop; which accordingly we have feen 
printed and reprinted, in publications of various fizes and de- 
nominations. The prefent volumes prove that the author had 
owers of genius adapted to exertions of many different kinds; 
and his efforts are, in general, fo fuccefsful, that we fhall dwell 
upon the contents of this pofthumous publication with more 
exact and continued attention than we can ufually devote to 
thefe lighter works. The purity of ftyle almoft invariably 
preferved by Mr. Bithop, affords an example which we would 
with to enforce with the utmoft energy ; at a period when 
few of thofe who are gifted with any poetical genius, have good 
tafte enough to refift the falfe blandifhments of affectation; 
and the language of poetry is in danger of becoming an ab- 
furd jargon of new-fangled terms and phrafes. If any occa- 
fional deviations from this purity fhould be obferved, it will 


not be with a view of depreciating the compofitions of ae 
ut 


HE celebrity gained by a few fmail poems of Mr. Bithop, 
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put to prove our anxious care for that Palladium of Britith ge- 
nius, our native language. The moral and religious fentiments 
of this author will alfo not unfrequently attra our notice, 
from the value of the conception as well as the force of the 
expreffion : and we fhall with pleafure call a poet to our aid, in 
defending principles that we think valuable or illu{trating truths 
that we know to be important. 

The memoirs prefixed to thefe volumes contain a modeft and 
fenfible account of the life and merits of the author, drawn up 
by a friend, who writes with no more partiality than is well 
becoming of that character, and with adeference to the public 
opinion, which the zeal of friendthip does not always main- 
tain. There is little in the life of Mr. Bithop that is remark- 
able. He was born in 1731, wen: to St. John’s College in 
1750, became under-malter of Merchaint-Taylor’s School in 
1758, and head-mattet InIT733: and though he obtarned fome 
pieces of preferment, continued in his care of that {chool rill 
his death, in November 1795. It appears from thefe dates, 
that Mr. Bulhop’sconneétion with Merchant Taylor’s School was 
extended to thirty-feven vears, A long period, but lefs burthen- 
fome to one who is faidto have had the happy faculty of ren- 
dering inftruction delightful, than to one who fhould teach 
with aulteritv and anger. We haften from his memoirs to his 
own compofitions. 

Of thefe, the firlt clafs confifts of Odes. In this moft diffi- 
cult fpecies of compofition, very few Englifh writers have fuc - 
ceeded : nor can we pay Mr. Bi the compliment of faying that he 
has attained a degree of excellence much fuperior to his compe- 
titors. Inthis matter, the great ob{tacle appears to lic in the ime 
perlectnefs of ourlyric meafures, Short ttanzas of oll conftruc- 
tions feem too nearly alhed to the ballad ftyle 5 and the regular 
and irreguiar Pindarics require fo nice an ear, fo much atten- 
tion and judgment in the mixture of the metres, fo much ge- 
nius to raife them above profe, and fo much prudence to keep 
them below bombaft, that if a Dryden or a Gray are able to 
form them forimmortality, they leave but very hopelefs examples 
toothers who venture to attempt the fame. Of the kind firft 
mentioned, the Ode on the King’s Marriage, which ftands firft 
in this colle&tion, and has been printed betore, is avery chafte 
and clefiical compofition, and is, on every account, entitled to 
high commendation. The fecond, on the Queen’s birth-day, 
is inferior, but fill good. The fianza is lefs dignified, but 
the fentiments are pleafing, and well exprefled, The third, 
On various accounts, we fhall introduce as a {pecimen of the 
author's abilities. Among other reafons, becaufe it contains a 
fcnfible view of a very important fubjcdt, and a virtual’anfwer 
to 
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to fome trivial objections lately repeated from the pen of Gib. 
bon againft the mode of education in our {chools, 





Bifhop’s poetical Works. 








































ODE III. 


ON CLASSIC DISCIPLINE, 


I, 
Down the fteep abrupt of hills 
Furious foams the head-long Tide ; 
Thro’ the mead the Rivulet trills, 
Swelling flow in gentle pride, 
Ruin vaft, and dread difmay, 
Mark the clamorous Cataract’s way ; 
Glad increafe, and bloom benign 
Round the Streamlet’s margin fhine, 


Il, 

Youth ! with ftedfaft eye perufe 

Scenes, to leffon thee difplay’d! 
Yes,—in thefe the moral Mufe 

Bids thee know thyfelf portray'd ! 
Thou may’ft ruth with headitrong force, 
Watteful like the 'Torrent’s courfe ; 
Or refemble Riils that flow, 
Bicit and blefling, as they go! 


III. 

Infant fenfe to all our kind, 

Pure the young ideas brings; 
From within the fountain mind, 

Iffuing at a thoufand fprings. 
Who fhall make the current ttray 
Smooth along the deftin’d way ? 
Who fhail, as it runs, refine? 
Who ?-but CLassic DiscipLrneE! 


IV, 
Sue, whatever fond defire, 

Stubborn deed, or rnder fpeech, 
Inexperience might in{pire, 

Or abiurd indulgence teach, 
Tiinely cautious fhall reftrain ; 
Bidding childhood own the rein : 
She with Sport fhall Labour mix ; 
She, excurfive Fancy fix. 


V. 
Prime fupport of learned lore, 
Perfeverance joins her train; 
Pages oft turn’d o’er and o’er, 
Pesties o’er and o’er again! 


Giving, 
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Giving, in due forms of {chool, 
Sound, Sivnificance, Utrerance, Rule : 
While the ftores of Memo ry grow, 
Great, tho’ gradual; fure, tho’ flow. 
Vi. 
Patient Care, by juft degrees, 
Word and Image learns to clafs; 
Couples thofe ; difcriminates thefe, 
As in ftriét - view they pafs : 
Joins, as varying features itrike, 
Apt to apt; and like to like: 
Till in meet array advance 
Concord, Method, Elegance! 


VII. 
Time meanwhile, from day to day, 
bixes deeper Virtue’s root ; 
Whence, in long fuccefiion gay, 

Bloffoms many a lively fruit : 
Meek Obedience, following ftill, 
Frank and glad, a wiler will! 
Modeft Candour, hearing prone, 
Every judgment—fave its own! 

VII, 
Emulation! whofe keen eye, 

Forward ftill, and forward ftrains; 
Nothing ever deeming high, 

Where a higher hope remains ! 
Shame ingenuous, native, free, 
Source of manly dignity ! 

Zeal, impartial to purfue 

Right and juit, and good and true! 
IX, 

Thefe, and every kindred Grace, 

More and more perfection gain ; 
While Attention loves to trace 

Grave Record, or lofty Strain ; 
Noting, how in Virtue’s pride 
Sages liv’d ; and Heroes died ! 
Confcious, how in Virtue’s caufe, 
Genius gave, and claim’d applaufe ! 

X. 
Thus with early culture bleft, 
Thus to early toilinur’d, 
Infancy’s expanding breatt 

Glows with Senfe and Powers matur’d ; 
Whence if future efforts raife 
Moral, focial, civil praife ; 
Thine i is all th’ Effe¢t—be thine 
The Glory—Cuasstc Discrenine!? = Py ie. 








On 
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Bifbop’s poetical Works. 


On this ode we fhall offer fome particular remarks, The 
word frills appears objectionable, as applied to a rivulet, from 
wanting both dignity and precifion: in what confifts the frijj. 
ing of a {tream it may be difficult to fay. In the fixth line 
two triflyllables together, ** clamorous cataraé&t,” each in. 
tended to fill the place only of a diffyllable, iow too great a 
redundancy. ‘* Streamlet” is one of the words of affeCtation 
which Mr. Bifhop feldom condefcends to ufe » it would have 
been better had he enabled us to fay never. To * Jeffon,” as 
a verb, is rather faulty. Di/criminates is too long for its place, 
and will not bear fhortening. The relt of the ode is pure; afew 
lines might be noted here and there, as rather profaic, but the 
whole has confiderable merit. “The eighth and ninth ftanzas 
are peculiarly good. But, though in this ode there is much 
to approve, {til the truth remains that the ode was not the 
{pecies of compofition beft fuited to the author’s talents. We 
fhall be able to bring better fpecimens, The fhort poem, in 
blank verfe, entitled ‘* the Preacher,” has many traits of 
fublimity, and is full of good fenfe and piety. The little in- 
terlude entitled, ‘* The fairy Benifon,” written for the tage, 
but not acted, has much poetical merit. Few of thofe who 
have imitated the ityle of Shakfpeare, have done it with fuch 
fuccefs as Mr. Bithop, in the dialogue between Oberon and 
Titania. As it has been lately much the fafhion to attempt 
juch imitations, we the more willingly i iay a part of this before 
our readers. 

OBERON. 
So Kings fhould with for thofe who fhall be Kings. . 
TITANIA, 
So Kings fhould wifh !—And therein Oberon 
Doth wifh as fhould a King.—But why muft Oberon 
Square to his fingle and particular thought 
The fum and ftandard of all princely bleflednefs ? 
—So Kings fhould with! Have Queen’s no wifhes then ? 
Aye—but great Oberon faith, our feveral cares 
For this fame Prince, like our ‘connubial loves, 
Made one incorporate fondnefs.—Be it fo— 
Then fhould our cares be voiced feverally, 
Like our own loves, united, but diftin&. ! 
So grow their loves, whofe Son hath brought us hither, 
I grant he is a boy, a manly one: 
I grant he hath a Father, whom to imitate 
Will afk a ftrain of Spirit and Benevolence, 
Expe¢tance ne’er could warrant, till the fac 
Pronounc’d it poflible.—What chien ?— Doth that 
Annul my claim and proper privilege ? 
Hath not the boy a Mother? Yes.-~And I, 
A female as I am, have tram’d a with, 
May lure a mother’s ear, as foon, perhaps, 
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Bifhcp’s poetical Works. 
As aught that feornful Oberon hath prepar'd, 


Elbowing all humbler emulation, 
To bear that with I fent the very Sprite, 
* Whole prefence moves thee fo. 
OBER@N, 
Alas! thou rafh one! 
Thine ill-advifed cunning, like a fhaft 
Drawn by an eager j and unprae tis’d hand, 
Hath over-pait it’s aim,— Now hear me, Ladys 
Thou dot remember, when, upon atime, 
We read together in the fairy court 
The facred book of mortal deftiny. 
There did I find th’ eternal mandate written, 
Which faid a German fair, rhis\ ery Queen, 
A virgin princefs then, fhou'd fhare and grace 
The bed and {ceptre o f a Britifh King, 


Juft new to m: inhood, tho’ right weil adit: anc’d 
In kingly properties. —T hou dof not heed me! 
TITANIA. : 


Molt faithfully, my Lord. 
OBERON, 

Obferving this 
(For that thou knoweft what part in our regard 
Doth Britain’s Court poflefs) I {ped me {i raight 
(Fraught with fuch fairy vifts, as beft might fit 
Adamfel of her ftate, odours and charms,. 
That our ftill vagrant Elves in earth or air, 
From flowers and dews extraét) ev’n to the court 
Where dwe ‘It this chofen dame, and future Queen, 
There, when I came, expecting to have tound 
A hady bufied in fuch tricks of fancy, 
As young and blithefome beauties do delight in ; 
Mark me, Titania, } did fee a maid, 
A very maid, pleading the caufe of Nations, 
Expoftulating with a Sovereign warrior, 
To fave a ravag’d country.—Canitt thou think 
An heart fo early great, fo exquifitely, 
Tho’ in a woman, wili accept or heed, 
In favour of her fon. her eldett hope, 
Thy goflip’s talk, thy fugar’d lullaby, 
Thy with, that fuits a common mother’ sear? 
Away! Away !” P. 179. 

Having occupied fo muc h fpace with thefe citations, we 
Rill cannot prevail upon ourf elves to difmils volumes fo va- 
rious in thetr contents, and fo various in their merits, with- 
out more particular notice, and, therefore, fhall take another , 


Opport unity of | introducing this poct more e Clofely to the know- 
Jedge of our readers. 


(To be concluded in our next, ) 


ArT. 








Elutton’s Theory of the Earth, 


Art. IIT. Hutton’s Theory of the Earth. 


(C. ntinued from our laf, Paze 352+) 


H’ AVING divided this extraordinary theory i into feven fpe. 
cific pro p afitions, we miult continue our examination 

till the fucilily of the reft ‘hall be no lefs decifively explained, 

than that of the thr e firtt, which have been already confi. 

) . aw ¢ hy ? etl ref 

dcred. Lo A2IS Crh d, Wi th Out fur ther pi eiaLe, le ‘t US proceed 

10, 


.) Ur | PP =< won at Sion ate * -o790ne 1 hae 
Prop. TV. U) toe water of ihe ocean reigns an exceffive 


heat, ly which the bs ye mi erials fucceffizely arriving from the 
fhores, are melted, and changed into new fimy firata fimilar te 
thafe of our continents. 

It might now. appear fuperfla us to examine this propo- 
fition, fince we have proved that no materials can be carried 
from the ihores into the ocean, there to be fubmitted to the 


2ction of an hypothetical heat: but, in the laft page of his 
fecond volume, the author announces the operation here fup- 
poled, ; the foundati yn of a new mineralogical fy{tem, which 
is al ie taught by himfelf and fome of his difciples; it is, 
thereiore, neceflat y toexamine, whether his reafons for admit- 


ting the exiftence of that caufe, are direct, or dependent only 
on thofe pr opolitions which we have fhown to be imaginary. 
This will be decided by the following paflage, containing 
piecifely the whole foundation of that fy item. 


oo ol. I. p. qr.) ** Two caufes have been propofed for the compf- 
lidative of loofe materials, which had been in an incoherent ftate ; thele 
are, on one hand, fre; or, on the other, water; as the meaps of 
bringing about that event. We are, therefore, to confider well what 
may be the ‘eit juence of confilidation by the one or the other of 
thofe agents; and what may be the refpective power of thofe agents 
with ref] pect to that operation,” 


The author here alludes to thofe ss and promifcuo US ma 
terials which he fuppofes to be carried from the fhores into 
the ocean ; and he afterwards enters into long details to de 
monitrate, apparently againft fome naturalifts, though none 
has CVT thoug! t of {uch an i! magina ry on ‘eration, that water 
cannot have produced it. TI hus fire remains as the only caule 
to produce—What?—That which does not exift, and could 
not be produced by any known caufe. Such is the foundation 


of the f) ilem. It 
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It was, however, neceffary to give fume fort of idea of that 
fuppof d operation of fire; for, wone of our itrata bear any 
refemblance to Known products, bv tution, of fuch materials as we 
jd on our foores: this ine aurnor dows in the following manner. 


(P.65.) “ Heat being capable of rendering all thefe fubftances 
fluid, they may be, with the greateft fimpheity, tranfported from one 
place to another; and they may tie made to concrete altogether at the 
fame time, and diftinetly teparate in any place. Hence, for the ex- 
planation of thofe natural appearances, which are fo general, no fur- 
ther conditions are required, than the fuppofition of a jufficient inten. 
fity of fubierraneous Aear, and a fuficient degree of comprejfion upon 
thofe bodies, which are to be fubjected to that violent-hear, without 
calcination OY chang. .7 


Thus are. we made to pafs over one of the moft unwarrant- 
able atlertions 3 thar feat and campreffion ave fuflicient to melt 
together, and concrete difiineé. ly feparate, even in any place, fand, 
gravel, argilaceous, and celcareous fubllances; in fhort, the 
materials obferved on our fhores. This is beyond what is com- 
monly termed gra/uitous affertion. Our attention, however, is 
only called to a fufion without calcination or change, for 
which the author gives the following reafon, 


(P.g4.)  “ If even in our operations, water, by means of come 
preflion, may be made to endure the heat of red hot iron, without 
being converted into vapour, what may not the power of nature be 
able to perform? The place of mineral operations is not on the fur- 
face of the earth ; and we are not to limit nature by our imbecility, 
or eftimate the powers of nature by the meafure of our own.—WNoate. 
This is fo material a principle in the theory of confolidating the 
ftrata of the earth, by fufion of mineral fubftances, that I beg the 
particular attention of the reader to that fubject, The effect of come 
prfion upon compound fubftances fubmitted to increafed degrees of 
béat, 1s not a matter of fuppofition, it is an eftablifhed principle in 
natural philofophy. ‘This, like every other phyfical principle, 1s 
founded upon matter of fact, or experience. We find that many 
compound fubftances may, with heat, be eafily changed, by having 
their volatile parts feparated when under a /mall comprejjiony but thele 
fubftances are preferved awithout change; when fufficienily compreffed, » 
Confequ: ntly, itisa phyfical principle, that the evaporation of volae 
tile fubftances by heat, or the feparaitoa of chem from a compound fub- 
ftance, confequently the effect of fire in changing that compound fub- 
ftance, may be abjolutely prevented by means of compriffiin.” 

Phis is true ; but, at the fame time, tulion imuit aifo be abfo- 
lutely prevented, by the fame cauf- : for itis alfo a matter of fad, 
hat none of the fubltances which the author names as found 
on our fhares, can be brought into fufion, without the fepa- 
ration of fome volatile part, and the addition of fome otver; and 
then the fubitance is changed. This, however, is the only rc- 
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ference of the author toa phyfical principle, for eftablithin 
his theory, of confolidating the firata of the earth by the fufion 
of mineral Sulfiances, 5, which ferves as a foundation to his new 
mineralogical fyftem ; ; and he is fo perfuaded of its folidity, that 
he adds in the above-cited note, 


‘¢ Had I, in reafoning @ priori, afferted, that all the mineral bo. 
dies might have been melted «without change when under _ lufficient com 
prefiian, there migkt have arifen, in the mind of reafoning men, fome 
doubt with regard to the certainty of that propofition, however pro- 
bable it were to be eReemed : but when, in reafoning a poferiari, it 
is fi and, that all mineral bodies have been aétually melte d, then, all 
that is required to ettablifh the propofitio n on which I have founded 
my theory, is to fee that there mult have been immenie degrees of 
compreffion upon the fubjes in queflion.” 


This mut be analyfed, as we have now before us all the 
principle s laid down by the author on this fubje@t. How has 
it been found that al! mineral bodies have been atu: ally melted? 
Becaufe they are confclidated, and water could not confo- 
lidate the matertals obferved on our fhares, into new Itratay 
This is the firft erroneous foundation of the whole theory ; for 
our frata have not been compoled of fuch materials. Butis 
beat even a caufe which probably could produce fome effect of 
that nature? Not without an immenfe compre/ton, fuch as muf 
exift under the water of bind ocean —Js there anv example, in 
which compreffion has deen known to produce, w ith a fufficient 
degree of heat, the melting wrihour change,and the confolidating, 
diftinéily and feparately over each ot her ( (whatever be their re- 
fpective quantity, and the time w hen they arrive in the furnace) 
{ubflances of the fame kinds as the fe which are the fuibjedts im 
queilion® No, for we cannot obferve in the unfat bomable re 
gions of the ccean, where only thefe operations ca n be per- 
formed; but we are not to limit nature vith our imbectlity, OF 
efimate the prwers of nature by the me aft re of cur cwn. 
~ After the firtt publication of this theory, Mr. Kirwan, 
among other objections, oppofed to it the fubflance of the 
above remarks ; in antwer to which, after hav: ing repeated 
the fame arguments, the author cenchides as follows: : 


(P. 25 ‘«¢ There are fuperficial reafoning men, who think them 
Ves gite ilied ak hic] re ae 
felv pa to write on {ut byecis, on which th “yy May have read 
nt boc és—Subjes which they may have feen ix cabinets, ‘and which, 


pert aps » they have jult learned to name: without truly knowing 
what they je, they think they know thote regions of the earth, which 
mewer can be feens and they ju dge of the great operations ot the mint- 
ral kingdom, {tom having kinaled a fre, and /ecked into the bottom of @ 
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Thus we are to fuppofe, thar this author alone has the pri- 
vilege of looking into the botiom of the ocean, of penetrating 
into thofe regions which mever can be feen: we may, however, 
be allowed to examine his reports of the operations there per 
formed. 

We hear firft, that, on account of the preffure of the ocean, 
the exceflive heat which there reigns, produces contolidated 
ftrata, diltinétly feparate from the promifcuous materials con- 
{tantly arriving from the continents, which are ina itate of 
decay. But how are all thofe fubitances melted, without ca/= 
cination of the calcareous, vitrification of the vitrifable, or 
other changes? We are anfwered—Becaufe, at that depth, 
water cannot be converted into vapour, or other volatile parts 
be feparated from compound fubjtances. How then (p. 76) 
could brine be evapsrated, fo as to convert, by fufion, the fea 
falt, into our ftrata of fal gem ?—How (p. §73) could d /bila- 
tion produce cokes among the coal-ffrata, and thus leave to the 
author (p. 561) a touch-ftene for every theory of the earth ?— 
Thefe (we thall be anfwered) are only queftions of our tmbe- 
cility: but we are not to oflimate the powers of nature by the 
meafure of our own ; they may even produce céntradiciians, and 
this is learned by dacking into the bottom of the ocean. 

The fame anfwer will be necellary, and will. be juft as 
perfuafive, with refpect to another power of nature, in thofe 
regions which never can be feen. We have mentioned the 
author's opinion, that the calcareous fiubftances contained in 
the mafs of our continents, are compofed of matier which had 
belonged to fea animals. But the proportion of this matter with 
other fub{tances, on our fhores, is very fall, compared only 

_with the proportion that the /ime-fne {trata bear with the 
others, in the mafs of our continents, befides the great quan- 
tity of calcareous matter contained in almoft all kinds of firata. 
The author, therefore, muft admit, with all the naturali(ts 
who have been of the fame opinion, that the fhell-fith and the 
infeéts which have built the madreporas, have conftantly lived 
all over the bed of the fea.—Is then the comprefjisn of the 
ocean the caufe of preventing /ife alfv from feparating, from the 
compound fubftances of thofe animals, though in the intenfe 
heat which confolidated their remains by fufion ? 

Such is that theory, of confolidating the firata of the earth by 
fufton of mineral Jubfiances, which ferves as a foundation for 
the author’s new fyftem of mineralogy ; we will next examine 
bis method of producing confinents.with thole ffrata. 
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Prop. V. By the time that a fet of continents is nearly worm 
out, the materials proceeding from another fet, which, lang before, 
bad been delivered inta the fea, are confilidated ints new claffy 
of fiony firata ; and then, the fame beat which had thus prepared 
the majs of new continents, elevates them in the place of land, 


Here a previous queition arifes.—What is the caufe of that 
fudden chanve in the effect of the heat which the author hag 
fuppofed to reign at the bottom of the ocean '— During mil. 
lions of ages (the time required by the author for the watting 
of a fet of continents) that heat has only continued to melt the 
matertais proceed g trom other continents ; and at laft it is 
fuddenly employed to rafe their accumulated mafs!—Whar 
then is the phyfical connection, between continents watted in 
one part, and continents to be raifed in another port of the 
globe? Not a word, nota fingle hint, is beftowed on this ef- 
fential part of the theory. Let us, however, {ce what the au. 
thor fays of the operation itfelf, and of its immediate caufe, 


[P. 32%.) We now defire to know how far thofe internal Ope. 
rations of the globe, by which folidity and ftability are procured to 
the beds of loofe materials, may have been alfo employed in raifing 
up a continent of land, to remain above the furface of the fea. There 
is nothing fo proper for the elevation of land above the level of the 
ocean, as an expanfive power of fuflicient force, applied direétly un 
der materials in the bottom of the iea, under a mafs that is proper 
for the tormation of land when thus elevated. The queflion is aot, 
how fuch power may be procured. Such a power has probably been 
employed. (P. 127.) ‘The dtrata formed at the bottom of the ocean 
are neceilarily horizontal in their pofition, or nearly fo, and cont 
nuous in their horizontal direction or extent... . ‘i here cannot bea 
fudden change, fracture, or diiplacement, naturally, in the body of 
aftratum. But if thefe flrata are cemented by the heat of fufion, 
and erecied with an expanfive power aciing below, we may expect to 
find every fpecies of fra€ture, diflccation, and contorfion in thofe 
bodies, and every degree of departure from an horizontal towards a 
vertical potition. ‘The itrata of the globe are actually found in every 
poflible pofition: for, from the horizontal, they are frequently found 
vertical ; from continuous, they are brokcn and feparated in every 
poflible direction ; and, trom a plane, they are bent and doubled.” 

After the inflance jult now given of the manner in which 
this author filently pailes over the chafms of his theory, it will 
not be furprifing to find in this paflage, that he apparently 
connects it with real fads, which, wheh atientively examined, 
are in truth againit it. Nothing is more true than what he 
fays, that the {trata of our continents muft have originally 
been continuous and horizontal, and that, however, they now 
are broken and feparated in every pollible diretion ; it pee 
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sifo, that fuch would at firft be the effect of an expanfive power, 
atting below for railing fucha mals, But, fuppofing the ex- 
‘tence of that power, or the fudden produ@ion of an elattic 
fnid under the {trata, capable of lifting them up throughout the 
whole extent of the ocean, notwithftanding the immentfe com- 
preflion of its water (contrary tothe author’s principle of no vo- 
jatilization under that preflure) would not that fluid foon make 
iis « ‘cape through the frictur: s'—aind would not the enormous 
mafs of broken ftrata, then left to its own weight, return to 
the bottom of the ocean? .Dr. H. could not refufe to admit 
the e(cape of the expanfive power, he even thinks it very wile 
that it fhould be permitted; but he paffes filently over the 
necellary confequence, and confiders the mafs as r maining in 
its elevated potition, This isa curious partot his theory, 
the particulars of which are very fhqrt, f | ) | 
ciple of action, fuppofed to belong to the conilitution of our 
globe. 

(P. 146, &c.) ** A volcano fhould be confidered as a fpiracle to 
the fubrerraneous furnace, in order to prevent the unneceiary-eleva 
tion of land.. .'There are volcanos in the Andes... .Subterrancous fire 
has fometimes made its appedrance, in buriiing from the bottom of 
the fea. But even in this Jaf cafe, land was raifed from the bottom 
of the fea, before the eruption made its exit into the atmofphere. It 
mutt alfo be evident, that, in the cafe of the new ifland near Santo- 
rini, had the expanfive power been retained, inftead of being dif- 
charged, much more land might have been raifed above the level of 
the ocean.” 


or explaining a prin- 
a ) ; 


a 


This new ifland is given asa fa& conformable to the fyf- 
tem, that when a coatinent ts walicd, a new continent may 


be lifted up from the boitom of the fea, We are then to con- 
‘fider that ifland as compofed of trata fimilar to thofe of our 
continents ; or, as a portion of the flrata accumulating for 
hew continents, which, accidentally, was raifed at that time: 
itis plain that the author fo confiders that event, fince he 
thinks that fuch premature oj erations fhould be checked. Pur, 


a 
é } 


in confulting the accounts given by Condelli and F. Goree 
ocular witncfles of the birth of the ifland, in 1707, we find 
that it was produced by the accumulation of fcorie and pu- 
mice-ftones, iffuing out of the bottom of the fea, from fome 


ae gap ; in the fame manner as, in 1533, the hill, calied 
‘ionte nuovo, rofe within land, near Naples. 


(P.148.) « In order to fee the wifdom of this contrivance, Iet 
is Conlider the two extreme places at which this ereption of ignited 
matter may be performed. ‘Thefe are, on one han 1, within a con- 
tinent of land, and, on the other, at the bottom of the ocean. In 
the firit cafe, the free eruption of the expanding power fhould be per. 
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mitted ; becaufe the purpofe for which it had been calculated to exift, 
has been accomplifhed”’ (the ftrata are raifed fo as to form a contie 
nent). ‘* In the other again, the free eruption of that powerful 
matter fhould be reprcfied ; becaufe there is referved for that power 
much of another operation in that place” (the production of a future 
continent). ‘ Bur, according to the wife conftitution of things, this 
muft neceffirily happen. ‘The eruption of the fiery vapour, from 
volcanos on the continent or land, 1s interrupted only occafionally 
by the melted bodies flowing in the fubterraneous chimney; whereas, 
at the bottom of the ocean, the contact of the water neceflarily tends 
to clofe the orifice, by accu:nulating condenfed matier upon the 
weakelt parts,” 


Here is an evident contradiation. If, atthe bottom of the 
ocean, when a land begins to rife, the contact of water clofes 
the orifice, and thus prevents the difcharge of the expanfive 
power, more land mutt be raifed, as intimated in the preceding 
paliage. ‘This, however, is of no confequence ; the inten. 
tion of the author is clear; which is to check the premature 
rifing of land. But, fince in the firft cafe, when a continent 
of land has been lifted up, the fiery vapour is permitted to 
efcape freely through the chimnies of its volcanos, what other 
power remains to fupport it over the abyfs, which mutt be form- 
ed under it at the time of its afcenfion? To this, in his firft edis 
tion, the author did not find a better anfwer than the following, 


(P. 164.) ‘* We only know that the land is raifed by a power 
which has for principle fubterraneous heat; but, how that land 8 
preferved in its elevated fituation, is a fubjeét in which we have not 
even the means to form a conjecture ; at leaft we ought to be cautious 
how to indulge conjecture in a fubje& where no means occur for try- 
ing that which is but fuppofition.” 


Retleing probably afterwards, that the imagination of 
fome of his readers might be alarmed, by finding that they 
inhabit fuch a dangerous land, the author, in this fecond edt 
tion, has flipped pillars under it. 

(P. 374.) * Ie muft be confidered that the continents of our earth 
are only raifed above the level of the fea, by the expanfion of mattet 
placed below that land, and rarified in that place: we may thus com 
fider our /and as placed upon pillars.” 

The author may confider the fituation of our lands as he 
pleafes, for his ideas will not change it; and we fhall now 
undertake to prove, that it is not elevated over an abyfs. Ac 
cording to his hypothefis, our continents would refemble the 
covering of immenfe vaults, fupporied, with or without Pi. 
lars, at an elevation over the main mafs of the globe, equal (@ 
the unfathomable depth of the occan ; for, whatever might be 


the thicknefs of the arch, {till its under part mutt be at that 
diftance 
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Wiftance from the bafe on which it had refted. The chimnies 
of volcanos ferve truly as fpiracles to fome fubterraneous fur- 
nace ; and Dr. H. remarks, that they are fometimes obftructed 
by melted bodies, which are even forced up to the top of the 
Andes. Now, where is the furnace in which thefe-fubltances 
are melted ?—It would be another contradiction in the theory 
to fuppofe it within the vaulting itfelf; for the fiery vapour 
which caufed it to afcend was produced under that vault, and vol- 
canos are fuppofed to be its fpiracles, in order to prevent a further 
afcenfion or new breakings of the arch. In the fame furnace 
alfo muft the fubitances of lavas be melted. Are we then to 
fuppofe fome other kind of power, belonging to the conititu- 
tion of our globe, by which the melted matter is: made to rife 
from that unfathomable depth, in the form of water-fpouts, 
and in facha manner as exactly to meet the openings of fome 
fpiracles ! To natural philofophers, the afcenfion of lavas in 
volcanos is a clear proof that the mafs of our ftrata refts on 
the main body of the globe. The external diforder af the 
{trata cannot exift without a great diforder in their whole mafs, 
and great caverns under it, in which the melting operation is 
performed ; but thefe cavities mutt be partial, fince the broken 
mafs is now fteady ; and they cannot be much below the in- 
ternal openings of the fpiracles, fince it is by the melted matter 
increafing fo as to obitruct them, ‘that the internal fluids have 
the power of forcing it up thefe channels, and thus producing 
Javas outwards. . 


Prop. VI. This alternate cperation of continents difappear- 
ing by their being wafted, and of new continents rifing above the 
level of the ocean, has already been innumerable times repeated 
on our globe, at intervals of millions of ages. 


In the beginning of this review of Dr. H.’s theory of the 
earth, after having given an abftraét of its fundamental princi- 
ples, we exprefled our opinion, that the fimple expofition 
of thefe principles might difpenfe with their refutation ; but 
that fome of their confequences made it neceflary to fhow how 
contrary they are to faéts, and to the moft common principles 
of natural philofophy. We have already pointed out one of 
thefe confequences, namely, a new mineralogical fyftem, 
founded on the hypothefiss that all our mineral fubftances are 
the produét, by fufion, of materials preceedizig from the de- 
{truGion of ancient continents, ‘which had themfelves been 
produced in the fame manner, from the decay of other conti- 
nents ; and fo farth, in an indefinite retrograde feries, without 
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any idea of origin: a fyftem which, if the error of its foundg. 
tion were not clearly and diftinétly unfolded, might divert the 
aticution of thofe who are not yet fufficiently informed, from 
more rational inquiries, which have been con{iderably advanced 
by fome natural philofophers. In thefe, true chemical prin. 
ciples, yoing hand in hand with geological knowledge, clear| 

point out the origin of our mineral fub{tances, to have been a 
liquid which once covered the whole globe. This firft confes 
quence, however, though hoftile to the progrefs of real {cience, 
particularly concerns naturalifts ; but the prefent propofition, 
more deeply expreflive of the author’s fyftem of nature, leads 
to another confequence of general concern, and deferving of 
great attention. 

We fhall begin on this new and important fubje&, by co. 
pying the author’s conclufion in the firft publication of his 
theory ; in which, as in all other paflages on the fame objed, 
the expreflion worlds, means inhabited continents on the 
earth. | 


(P. 200.) ‘* We have got to the end of our reafoning ; we have 
no data further to conclude immediately from what: a€tually is: bm 
we have got enough ; we have the fatisfaétion to find, that in nature 
there is wifdom, f:ftem, and confiftency. For, having in the na 
tural hiflory of this earth, feen a fucceffion of worlds, we may from 
this conclude, that there is a fyftem in nature; in like manner 3s, 
from fecing revolutions of the planets, it is concluded, that there isa 
fyftem by which they are intended to continue thofe revolutions 
But, if the fucceffion of worlds is eftablifhed in nature, it is in vain 
to look for any thing higher in the origin of the earth. ‘The refult, 
therefore, of this phyfical inquiry is, that we find no veftige of be- 
ginning, no profpect of an end.” 


We mutt here firft take notice of the author’s manner of 
reafoning from analogy; as, in an obje& of this importance, 
it will give an idea of his philofophizing, on which we have 
not yet dwelt, though the examples have very often attracted 
our attention. Why do we conclude that the planets are in- 
tended to continue their revolution? Becaufe we fee them cone 
{tantly revolve.—But where do we fee a fucceffion of worlds, 
as a part of the conftitution of the earth? Only in the imagi- 
nation of this author, who tries to conceal, under the name 
of the wifdom of nature, what he has himfelf devifed againt 
the Mofaic account of theearth. The following is one of the 
paflages of his firft publication expreffive of that view. 


(P. 165.) Philofophers obferving an apparent diforder and 
confufion in the folid part of this globe, have been led to conclude— 
that there had happened fome deftruétive change, and that the origt- 


nal ftruéture of the earth had been broken and difturbed by fome be 
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Yent operation, whether natural, or from a fupernatural canfe. Now, 
all thefe appearances, from which conclufions of this kind had been 
formed, fd the moft perfect explanation in the theory which we 
have been endeavouring to eftablifh ; for they are the facts from 
whence we have reafoned, in difcovering the nature and conftitution 
of this earth : therefore there is no occafion for having recourfe to 
any unnatural fuppofition of evil, to any deftructive accidents in nae 
ture, or to any agency of any preternatural caufe, in explaining that 
which now appears.”’ 


On thefe two paflages, and fome other of the fame tens 
dency, Mr. Kirwan, in the paper already mentioned, had par- 
ticularly objected to Dr. H.’s fyftem, that it was contrary to 
the Mofaic account of the earth. We thall give the Doé@tor’s 
anfwer to this objection ; but we mutt firft thow, that, in his 
new publication, inftead of taking care to avoid the fame re- 
sroach, he has increafed its foundation with refpect to two 
objects of the above patlages. 

(P. 372.) The prefent obje& of our contemplation is the alter- 
nation of land and water upon the furface of the globe. It is only in 
knowing this fucceffion of things that natural appearances can be ex- 
plained ; and it is only from the examination of thofe appearances, 
that any certain knowledge of this opetation is to be obtsined, But 
how fhall we acquire the knowledge of a fyftem calculated for m'l. 
lions, not of years only, nor of the ages of man, but of races of mca, 
and the fucceffions of empires ? ‘There is no queftion here with regard 
to the memory of man, or any human record which continued the 
memory of men from age to age; we muft read the tranfaétions of 
time paft, in the prefent ftate of natural bodies ; and, for the readin 
of this charaéter, we have nothing but the laws of nature, eftablifhed in 
the fcience of man by his induétive reafoning, It is in reafoning after 
that manner that I have endeavoured to prove, that every thing which 
we now behold of the folid parts of this earth, has been formerly at 
the bottom of the fea; and that there is, in the conftitution of this 
globe, a power for interchanging fea and land.” 


We mutt here again paufe, to advert to this author’s mode 
of philofophizing, Were his endeavours neceflary to prove, 
** that every thing which we now behold of the folid parts of 
this earth had been formerly at the bottom of the fea?” No, 
this has long been proved. —Has he proved that there’is, in the 
conftitution of this globe, a power for interchanging fea and 
land? He has only acknowledged what had been proved 
before him, that fome fuch interchange. muft once have taken 
place; but he has totally miftaken its nature: and, as for a 
power of producing reiterated effets of that kind, he has 
often named it, but never attempted any kind of proof, 
Where then has he found that fyftem, which he affirms to be 
calculated for millions of races of men? In his rhetoric only: 
Lia2 it 
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it isa climax on his firft expreflion, ** we find no veflige of be. 
vinning,” to which Mr. Kirwan had oppofed, that it was con- 
trary to the Mofaic account of the earth ; and we fha!l now 
fee him alfo increafe his wonder at thofe philofophers, who, 
after having ftudied the earth, have given its prefent flate asa 
proof of the veracity of that account. 


(P.272.) “* Mr. De Luc, in his Theory of the Earth, has given 
us the hiftory of a difafter which befell this well-contrived world; 2 
difafter which caufed the general deluge, and which, without a mira- 
cle, muft have undone a fyftem of lividg beings that are fo well 
adapted to the prefent ftate of things. but, furely, general deluges 
form no part of the theory of the earth; for, the purpofe of this 
carth is evidently to maintain vegetable and animal life, and not to 
deftroy it—(p. 285.) This is the view of Nature that I would with 
philofophers to take; but, there arecertain prejudices of education, 
or prepoffeffions of opinion among them to overcome, before they cai 
be bbréogin to fee thofe fundamental propofitions—the wafting of the 
Jand, and the neceflity of its renovation, by the co-operation of the 
mineral fy fem.” 


We fhall, neverthelefs, fee him producing general deluges 
over this well-contrived world ; during which no miracle, fhort 
of new creations, could maintain upon ita fyftem of living 
Beings ; but let us firft fee his anfwer to Mr. Kirwan. 


(P. 221.) ‘Iam blamed for having endeavoured to trace back 
the operations of this world toa remote period, by the examination 
of what actually appears, contrary, as is alledged, ** to reafon, and 
the tenor of the Mofaic hittory, thus leading to an abyfs, from which 
human reafon recoils, &c. Ina word (fays our author) to make ufe 
of his ownexpreffions, we find no veftige of beginning : then this fyf- 
tem of fucceffive worlds muft have been eternal.’’ Such is the jogie 
by which, I fappofe, I am to be aceufed of Atheifm. Our author 
might have added, that I have alfo faid—We fee no profpeé of an 
end. But what has all this to do with the idea of eternity ? Are we, 
with our ideas of time (or mere fucceffion )-to meafure that of ete» 
nity, which never fucceeded any thing, and which will never be fuc- 
ceeded ? Are we to meafure eternity, that boundlefs thought, with 
thofe phyfical notions of ours which neceffarily limit both {pace and 
time: and, becaufe we fee not the beginning of created things, are we 
to conclude that thofe things which we fee have always been, or been 
without a caufe? Our author would thus, inadvertently indeed, lead 


himfelf into that gulf of irreligion and abfurdity, into which, he al- 
ledges, 1 have boldly plunged.” 
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Here we fee the author, firft vindicating himfelf from the 
accufation of Atheifm, which had not been made againft him, 
but not mentioning the fubjeé of his difregard to the Mofaic 
hiftory, which was the éxprefs cbhje@ion ; on the contrary, he 
pretends that Mr, Kirwan, by confidering that hifloryas the — 
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guide of our ideas on the origin of the world, and fhowing the 
danger of yielding to hypothefes on a fuccetfion of patt effects 
which lead to nocaufe, is thusled himfelf intoa gulf of irreligion 
and abfurdity ; and this is the conclufion of fome metaphyfi- 
cal queftions, which probably lead to nothing in his own mind, 
and furely not to that apparent recrimination. He afks— 
«« Becaufe we fee not the beginning of created things, are we to 
conclude, that thofe things which we fee have always been ?” 
Certainly«not3 though it is the opinion of the Atheifts, to 
whom he anfwers nothing.—** Or been without a caufe ?” 
No; but the Sceptics would anfwer him, that they do not un- 
der(tand the meaning of that expreffion, which he does not ex- 
plain.—** Are we to meafure eternity, that boundlefs thought, 
with thofe phyfical notions of ours, which neceffarily limit 
both {pace and time?’ No, certainly; but no perfon in his 
fenfes has ever thought of fuch a meafure; for nobody under~ 
ftands what is eternal, but every body underftands what it is 
not. 

Such is the argument apparently oppofed to Mr. Kirwan,who 
tru{ts to the only fource from which man could receive a know- 
ledge of the origin of things, a fource in which appcars fupreme 

iidom, when men have learned to be juftly difident of their 
own, We learn, at the opening of the Mofaic hiftory, that, 
In the beginning God created the Heavens and the Earth; and 
this is what the author fets afide.—But what is there in nature, 
the origin of which man could have an intereft to know ? The 
origin of every thing that he can obferve, which is compre- 
hended in the heavens and the earth; and here he is informed 
that they were created by God.—Could man apply the idea of 
origin to any thing belides what his obfervation fhows him to 
exift? and can he form any idea with refpe& to the mode of 
firft exifttence? No; and for that reafon, God has revealed to 
him as a faé&, that the heavens and the earth began to exilt, by 
his will.—Has this any reference to eternity with refpe& to 
time, or to infinity with refpeéct to fpace? No; for man isa 
finite being, and every thing that is infinite, is above his under- 
ftanding. God therefore, in his fuprerne wifdom, revealed to 
him thofe things only which he could underftand as facts, His 
own exiltence, and that the univerfe proceeded from Him. 
From this fublime declaration, and from the whole context of 
thofe which are contained befides in the fame facred books, 
we can reafonably conclude, that, beyond that epoch of time 
when God created the heavens and the earth, and beyond alfo 
the part of fpace manifefted to us by luminous objeéts, time has 
always marked a fucceflion of effeéts of the infinite power, 
5 goodncfs, 
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goodnefs, and wifdom of God : but flill, eternity and boundlefs 
{pace are fubjects above our apprehention ; ; and when Dr, H, 
confiders it as a fublime effort of genius, to fuppofe millions 
of fucceffive continents and of races of men upon our globe ; 
inftead of two fuccefflive continents, and one race of men, of 
which we read the origin and the evenis in the Mofaic hiftory ; 
his retro{pe& in time palt is only one initant compared to 
eternity, and he {till leaves the origin of things in that unfa- 
thomable obfcurity, in which it would have remained for man, 
if he had been deprived of Revelation from God, 

Let us now examine what Dr. H. pretends to have found, 
from his ftudy of the earth, that might contradict the Mofaic 
hiftory, which we confider as the firlt fource of a real know- 
ledge of Nature and of its Author. ‘* Surely,” he fays, ** ge- 
neral deluges form no part of the theory of the earth ; for, 
the purpofe of this earth is evidently to maintain the vegetable 
and animal life, and not to deftroy it,” If this be unexcep- 
tionable, it is furely no objection againft the Mofaic hiftory of 
the deluge, which relates a particular inftance of that kind, 
but by no means a general theory or fyftem of deluges. But 
we {hall now begin to fee, why the author, in one of the former 
pallagcs, pretends, that in this matter ‘* there is no quef- 
tion with regard to’ the memory of man, or any human re 

cords which continue the memory of men from age to age 5” 
for the above propofition is not only contrary to the Mofaic 
hiltory; it is alfo contrary to the records of all nations, which 
have continued the memory of an event, wherein the preferva- 
tion of vegetable and animal life from total deftruction by wa- 
ter, was operated by a miracle. Let us however permit him 
to fet afide all records,-and examine his'own theory. 

The diforder and confufion obferved in the folid parts of 
this globe, have been alledged by fome naturalilts as a proof 
of that great event ; but Dr. H, confiders that conclufion as 
an abfurdity, proceeding froma prejudice of education. He 
acknowledges however that difordered (tate of the mafs of our 

continents, for he tells us that it is the faét from which he 
has reafoned in concluding, that. there has been a fuccelffion of 
worlds on this globe ; but he atlures us that, in his thegry, 
care is taken that in thefe interchanges of fea and land, though 
often repeated in the flowing of ages by millions, vegetable 
and animal life fhould be in no danger. His methods there- 
fore, ot fubflir ‘uting a new land to a watted land, is what 
We are to examine, The whole is contained in the following 
paflage, very fhort, as ufual, when he intends to eftablifh fome 
new law, or power in Nature, 

(P. 198.) 
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P. 198). ** When the former land of the globe bad been com- 
lete, fo as to begin to wafte and be impaired by the encroacament of 
the fea, the prefent land began to appear above the furface of the 
ocean. In this manner we fuppofe a due proportion to be always pre- 
ferved of land and water pon the globe, for the purpofe of a habita- 
ble world fuch as we poflefs. We thus alfo allow time end opportu. 
nity for the tranflation of animals and plants to occupy the earth,” 


Not a word more is found in the whole work, as an expla- 
nation of thefe two effential points, a due proportion of land 
and water, and the traniflation of animals and plants ; we are 
therefore left to develope, by the rules of mechanics and phy- 
fics, what muft have been the confequences of that opera- 
tion, in different cafes which we are to conceive as compre- 
hended in thefe few words. 

When our continents began to appear above the furface of 
the ocean, where was the ocean itfelf ? It could not be where 
our continents began to appears its water muft have retired 
fomewhere elfe ; and here already we are to fuppofe different 
cafes. Was the former land fo much diminifhed by the en- 
croachment of the ocean, that this had already much extended 
its limits? Then the former land would have been the fuoner 
overflowed, with all its plants and animals, by the rifing of 
the new land, if this was impervious to water. Or did the new 
Jand, by its fractures, open paflages for the water to pafs under 
it as itafcended? In this cafe the whole ocean would be ab- 
forbed, and all the globe become land: except by the new idea 
of the author, that the wafted land finks at once ; in which 
cafe all its plants and animals mutt fink with it. Was the new 
land pervious to water only toa certain degree, fo as to leave a 
part of it unabforbed? But where could even that remaining 
water (our prefent ocean) retire on the furface, fince the {pace 
before occupied by the ocean was now land? I[t could retire no 
where but over the former land; and thus alfo, to preferve 
the due proportion of land and water, we muft give up vegeta 
ble and animal life. Again (for this procefs teems with de- 
{truGion) let us fuppofe that an ark, containing a ftock of ani- 
mals and plants, being lifted up by the water from the fub- 
merged land, had floated over that waiter till it arrived at the 
new land; or that, by any other kind of tranflation, the new 
land had received plants and animals ; what would then have 
become of them ? According to the theory (as will be feen here- 
after) the new land was compofed at firft, of hard ftrata, with- 
out any foil for plants. Thus, therefore, any tranflation what- 
ever would have been in vain; vegetable and animal life ftill 
mu(t have perifhed. 

Yet, 
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Yet, fo far we have only confidered hydroftatical effeds, 
It remains to examine thofe of the great agent in this fyftem ; : 
of that fubterraneous heat, capable of conftantly melting the 
materials which arrive at the bottom of the ocean. What then 
was the ftate of the fuppofed new land before it began to afcend, 
by means of the other agent appotnted for its afcenfion? It mutt 
have confifted of matter which had been fuccetflively melted tothe 
uppermoft of its ftrata, and {till remaining in that ftate of red. 
hot fufion ; for it is acqntradiGtion to fuppofe (as the author of. 
ten does and muft fuppofe) that continuing in the furnace which 
firft me Ited it, and {till went on to melt the fubltances that fuce 
ceifively arrived, it had there alfo hardened and cracked by cool. 
ins. It is therefore impoflible to fuppofe it rifing in one mafs, b 
fuch an agent as the fiery vapour, which would have oan made 
its way, in bubbles, through that heavy liquid. Let us fuppofe 
then, againft all probability, that indifpe nfable part of thetheor 
of the author, to which he mult have recourfe for the explanation 
= fome phanomena ; that the mafs was already confolidated in 

he furnace ; fill it mult be fuppofed red hot ; otherwife the fure 
nace muft bee xtinguifhed, 2nd ao fiery vapour could be produced, 
How could then that enormous mafs afcend in the ocean, and 
come neat its furface, without fetting the water in a tremen- 
dous ebullition and evaporation, fo as to deluge the former 
land? The furnace {till remains at the bottom of the {pace 
abandoned by the afcending land ; for it mult continue to pro- 
duce the fiery vapour neceflary to caufethatafcenfion, Here then 
we mutt again ‘afk, whether the water was permitted to .pafs 
through the land, intothe cavern? If not, the water muft have 
been thrown doiling hot over the former land, and have fealded 
all its plants and animals. “A Milton only could defcribe the 
difafter that would thus have befallen this well-contriyed world, 

Such are the thoughts which this author ventures to oppofe to 
the Mofaic account of the Deluge, for the fake of explaining the 
diforder obferved in the folid mafs of our continents, without 
acknowledging that event: fuch the view of nature that he would 
with philofe phers to take, inftead of thofe which he confiders 
as prejudices of education, not with us only, but with all man- 
kind. The reader who has not been acquainted with. the 
many attempts made in this century, to bring the evideace of 
the earth againft that facred account, may judge here, from 
the lat of thefe fyftems, what the former mult have been; 
which we fhall have the. opportunity of confidering under a 
gcneral yiew, in examining the laft propofition of this theory? 


(To bs concluded in our next.) 
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Art. IV. The Hiftory and Antiquities of the City and Suburbs 
of Worcefter. By Valentine Green, Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, London, 2 Vol. gto, al. 12s. Od, Ed- 
wards and Cadell. 1796. 


UR attention has often been called of late to topographi- 
O cal publications, and it may not, perhaps, be unjutt ta 
{ay that they appear to be progreflively improving in real va- 
jue. The Hiltory of Leicefterfhire, by Mr. Nichols; of 
Monmouththire, by Mr. D. Williams ; and the prefent of 
Worcelter, by Mr. Green, would do credit, at any period, 
toany country. Without entering into any minute or par- 
ticular difcuffions, the belt tribute we can render to the author's 
abilities and diligence, will be briefly to place before our rea- 
ders the contents of thefe elegant volumes, with occafional 
Specimens of their execution. 

The firft volume treats of Worcefter, under the Romans 
and under the Saxons ; of the college, from its foundation to 
the time of Edgar; of St. Mary’s cathedral and monaftery to 
the reformation; of the eftablifhment by Henry VIII; a fur- 
vey of the cathedral fubfequent to the reformation, and of the 
monuments in the cathedral ; account of the Bifhops of Wor- 
cefter to the prefent time, and of the priors to the diffolution 
of St. Mary’s monaftery, and of the Deans of Worcelter; a 
catalogue of the prebendaries, members of the ecclefiaftical 
court, prefent members of the cathedral, and a lift of the 
Archdeacons of Worcefter; of the religious houfes anciently 
endowed and long fince fuppreffed ; of the caftle and its here+ 
ditary conftables ; of the Earls and Marquiffes of Worcetter ; 
batiles, fieges, tumults, and other remarkable occurrences ; 
and royal yifits to Worcefter. 

The fecond volume contains a furvey of Worcefter in its 
prefent itate; the civil government of Worcefter; parochial 
account of the city, &c.; of the hofpitals and other charitable 
foundations, perfons of note, and feals and coins: then fol- 
lows an appendix, in which are found no lefs than forty-fix 
detached fetions, more or lefs illuftrative of what is exhibited 
inthe former part of the work. The volumes are beautifully 


printed; and adorned with no Jefs than twenty-four very ele- 
gant engravings. 


Mr. Green publifhed in 1764 a Survey of the City of Wor, 
cefter, with plates, in an oGtavo volume, which is the ground- 
work of the prefent more elaborate undertaking. We think 
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the following account of the battle of Worcefter an interefting 
fpecimen of the work, and of Mr, Grecn’s talents as a writer, 


«* [ After] A refpite of five years only from the horrors of civil com. 
motion, during which interval the death, or rather as they faw it, the 
murder of Charles I. had taken place, the city of Worcefter, for the 
third time within the fpace of nine years, was again the {cene of 
flaughter of kindred fubjects, in a caule now arrived at its lait crifis, 
and to which its citizens, who had been fubdued, but not conquered, 
itill attached a truly Roman armnefs of fupport. 

«* On Friday morning, 22d of Auguft, 1651, King Charles the 
Second, with his army from Stirling, in Scotland, commanded under 
him by the Dukes of Hamilton and Buckingham, the Earls of Lau 
derdale and Middleton, David Lefley, Montgomery, Wilmot, Went. 
worth, and other leading men of both nations, arrived at, and pof 
feffed themfelves of, Worcefter, after a flight oppofition from the 
parliament forces who were in poffeffion of ir. "The common coun 
cil of the city had directed the gates, which the foldiery had fhut, to 
be thrown open to the king on his approach, or to burn them down, 
The order was obeyed. 

‘¢ At the entrance of the king into Worcefter, Thomas Lyfens, Efq. 
the then mayor, carried the {word before his majefty ; and on Satur. 
day, the 23d, he was proclaimed with great folemnity King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, by the mayor, the fheriff, and the 
whole magiftracy of the city. On the fame day the king publithed 
his manifeito or declaration, thereby inferring his wrongs, and withal 
exhorting the people to a(flift in eftablifhing him in his rights to the 
throne of his anceftors, At the rendezvous held in confequence of 
this general fummons, on the 26th, in Pitchcroft, there appeared 
Francis Lord Talbot (afterwards Earl of Shrewfbury), Sir John Pa- 
kington, Sir Waker Blount, Sir Ralph Clare, Sir Rowland Berkley, 
Sir John Winford, and fome others, with a reinforcement of about 
zooo men, which, added to the king’s army, amounted to about 
12,000, and thofe not the moft completely equipped for a field of battle, 
The Earl of Derby, with 1,500 men, had been intercepted and de- 
feateedl at Wigan, in Lancafhire, in his way to join the king, and 
himfelf wounded in the mouth. He, however, effected his efcape to 
Worcefter, where he tendered his perfonal fervice to the king, which 
was accepted, 

«« Cromwell, who had fufpefled the king of a defign of getting 
into England, on the firit favourable occafion, foon prepared to follow 
him. He accordingly began his march from St. Johnttone’s, to 
which he had laid fiege on the third of Auguft, and onthe 28th ap- 

ared with an army of 17,000 men on Red-hill, a mile to the eaf 
of Worcetler, a route of near 300 miles, and fixed his head quarters 
at Spetchley, at the houfe of Judge Berkley. This force, added to 
thofe already arrived under the Generals Fleetwood, Lambert, and Har- 
rifon, augmented by the Suffolk and Eflex forces that joined them on 
the 31{t, under Sir Thomas Honiwood and Colonel Cooke, formed an 
army of upwards of 30,000 men, chiefly cavalry, 
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« The day of the Lord General’s arrival was marked by the come 
mencement of hoftilices. ‘The quarters of the royal army then lay 
large on the weitern fide of the Severn, reaching nearly as far 
3s Malvern hills, and on the river as low as Upton, the bridge of 
which was broken, and Major-general Maffey, with a detachment of 
five hindred horfe, and a tew dragoons, was potted there to defend 
the pafs of the Severn. On the morning of that day Major-general 
Lambert, with a regiment of horfe and three troops of dragoons from 
Evefham, joined by fome horfe from the main army, about ten o'clock 
arrived at the pafs, not fo much with a view of attacking, as of re» 
connoitering it. Pereciving, however, a flender guard upon duty, 
he ordered a few dragoons to get poffeflion of the church, the fituatica 
of which commanded the pafs; a fervice they performed with little 
annoyance. “The time occupied before Mafley’s troops could aflem- 
ble to oppofe them, allowed a ttrong party of Lambert’s horfe to crofs 
the river about piltol-(hot below the bridge, in fupport of the detach- 
ment who had now taken pofleffion of the church; but not before 
Mafley’s troops had degam to attack them, by ineffectually firing theic 
piftols, and thrufting their fwords in at the windows; whilit the party 
within, more fecure and deliberate in their defence, returned their 
fire, aad killing three or four of the befiegers, with eight or nine of 
their hories, threw them into diforder, which now became augmented 
by the approach of the troops that had made good their landing jn 
aid of the befieged. The confufion they were thrown into was not 
to be overcome ; it terminated in a complete route of the whole de- 
tachment, which retreated into Worcefter. In this attack Major- 
pan Matley was dangeroufly wounded: his enemies, however, 
ave done juftice to his perfonal bravery, in their report of the dif- 
lodgement of his troops, by faying, «* indeed Mafley brought up their 
rear when they turned about very ftoutly ; at leat forty carbines were 
fhot at hi within haif piftol fhot, and he. was for certain fhot throngh 
the hand and through the thigh.’? His horfe was killed under him. 

This important achievement gave infinite advantage to the Oli. 
verian troops: the bridge was repaired, and a force of upwards of 
10,000 men immediately pofted there to preferve the pafs. The royal 
army, upon this defeat, thought it neceflary to contract their quarters on 
that fide of the Severn to within two miles of the city, which was now 
fiercely bombarded by the Lord General. ‘The fort royal had beer 
tepaired, and, in turn, fired on the enemy, ‘* as if” (according to 
their remark) ** they feared never to want powder or bullets.” 

*« The king in council determined on the following night to have 
an abrupt interview with his foe. ‘To that end a fele¢t party of horfe 
and foot was chofen, to the number of 1,500 men, part of whom were 
diretted to attack a poft about two miles out of the city, guarded by 
about two hundred mufqueteers; and the other to make an attack 
on the enemy’s camp; but the fcheme was fruftrated by treachery. 
The parliament’s army being apprized of their defign, defeated them 
at the out-poft, killing eleven of their men, who were found in the 
morning dead on the highway. Of the other party, who gallantly 
made a full charge on Colonel Fairfax’s regiment, three of the pri- 
vates were killed, One, who had been fuppofed by the — to 
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have been a lieutenant-colonel, by his drefs, ** coming very bof 
up, and leaping over a hedge, rufhed upon a ftand of pikes, and 
{as his victors termed it) loit his life in a vapour.” This officer proved 
to be Major Knox. 

«« Between five and fix inthe morning of the 3d of September 
Lieutenant-general Fleetwood had orders to advance with his bri r 
together with the troops under Major general Deane, and the Colo. 
nels Ingoldfhy, Goff, and Gibbons, trom Upton to Powyck; ¢ 
bridge was throwa over the Teme, and another over the Severn wa 
forming near the conflux of thofe rivers, to open a communication qwith 
{for} the army on the eaft of the city, with the forces now enterin 
mpon fervice on the weft of the Severn. This eventful fcene had been 
anxioufly beheld in its progrefs from the top of the cathedral tower, 
by a council of war convened there by the king ; and the firing, which 
had begun between Fleetwood’s detachment and thofe of the king's 
party that lined the hedges between Upton and Powyek, was clearly 
difceined. It was on this difcovery that the king in perfon fet for. 
ward to give orders to Major-general Robert Montgomery, who, with 
Colonel George Keyth, had the comimand of a royal brigade of hore 
and foot at Powyck bridge, to maintain that pafs with the utmoft of 
their power, and to detach a party to oppofle the finifhing of the bridge 
of bots over the Severn; and, after giving thofe direétions, his ma- 
jeity returned to the city, where his whole force, who had been ot. 
dered to arms, were now in readinefs for action, But the king’s in. 
fiructions were rendered ineffectual by the enemy ; the bridge over 
the Severn was completed; the de:achment from Upton cleared its 
way by fcouring the hedges and defiles that obftruted them; whilt 
the force that now made way over the Severn, drove in thofe troops 
that were {cat to oppofe them. ‘The right wing of the brigade under 
General Fleetwood, having croffed the Teme, and the left arrived at 
Powyck bridge, they drove in the foot of the royalifts, * to their 
main body of horfe and foot which was drawn up in Wikefield, neat 
Powyck bridge, being the fame field wherein the late king firth ens 
gaged the forces of the parliament, in the fame month of September, 
1642. The republican horfe and foot marched up with great refolu- 
tion to their enemies body, and came to puth of pike with them; and, 
after a conteft ‘of nearly two hours, drove them back, and wholly 
routed them, killing many upon the place, and purfuing the reft 0 
tlic drawbridge and gate of the city.” In this aétion Colonel Keyth 
was left a prifoner, and Montgomery was feverely wounded. Crome 
well himfelf was the firft that landed om the weft fide of the Severt, 
over the bridge of boats, and aéted on foot againit the enemy, wh9 
lined the hedges in his way to the fcene of action; and from whence, 
having witnetied the complete fuccefs of the enterprize, he returned 
to his main army, to prepare them for the approaching battle, 

‘* ‘The principal part of his force was fectled in an advantageous 
pofition at Perry woed, at the fouth end of which a ftrong breatt- 
work was railed ; and a battery of great guns was alfo opened ag 
the fort royal. 

‘* It was drawing towards the evening when the king, with the 
Dukes of Buckingham and Hamilion, Lord Grandifon, Sir a 
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ster Forbes, and many others of the Englifh nobility, marched the 


main body of the royal army, horfe and foot, out at Sidbury gate, 
to make the grand attack on that part of the Cromwellian forces that 
remained on that fide of the town, under the perfuafion, that moft of 
their troops had been drawn over to the other fide of the Severn, and 
that, by being thus divided, they were confequently weakened. ‘The 
principal part of them, however, were found on their poft, awaiting 
the approach of their adverfary, with Cromwell at their head. _ 

« No fooner had the royal army taken their ground and formed, 
than by the command and encouragement of the king, a general charge 
was given. The conteft was eoger, fierce, and refolute, and prote- 
eued with equal bravery on both fides, for three or four hours, The 
fcale of viétory turned firft in favour of the royalifts, before whom their 
enemy retreated in diforder, and left them in the actual pofleffion of 
their great guns. At this juncture, however, new fupplies arriving 
from the other fide of the Severn in confiderable numbers, joining and 
{upporting the parliament army, and the main body of the Scottifh 
horfe not coming timely up from the town to the king’s aid, after 
futaining a very unequal conflict for aconfiderable time, fighting wittr 
the but-ends of their mufkets, after expending all their ammunition, 
and giving every proof of undaunted valour, the royalifls were at 
length overpowered ;. and the king, with his worn-out troops, forced 
to retreat, in great diforder, back again, through Sidbury gate, into 


the city. 


‘* He now perceived many of the Scottifh foot to throw down their 
arms, and Pd the battlha. This, indeed, was no more than what 
Lefley had before intimated to him, by faying, that, as well as they 
appeared, they would not fight. He now experienced it fully. Nor 


‘was he fo ill a judge of probabilities, as to ithagine they were able to 


oppofe a veteran army, flufhed with fuccefs, aud matters of the trea- 
fures of the nation, Notwithftanding which, he ufed every argument 
to perfuade them; riding up and down amongft them, with his hat 
in his hand, exhorting them to ftand to their arms, and fight like 
men: urging and alleging the juftnefs of the caufe they fought in. 
But, finding all his entreaties in vain, he exclaimed, ** I had rather 
Sa fhoot me, than keep me alive to fee the fad confequences 
of this day.” 

‘« During this engagement Lambert’s party, on the other fide of 
the river, pofleiied themfelves of St. John’s; the brigade of his ma- 
jefly’s foot, commanded there by Major-general Daliel, after a flight 
tefiftance, furrendered. 

** The Earl of Rothes, Sir William Hamilton, and Colonel Drum- 
mond, with a party of Scots, defended the Caftle hill with great 
bravery and integrity, till terms of capitulation were agreed upon. 

“ ‘The enemy having carried the fort royal by ftorm, put all the 
troops found in it to the fword, becaufe they had refufed to furrender 
en the firt fummons. Its guns were now pointed at and fired into the 
town; and the difmay and confternation, which had now become ge- 
eral, was heightened by the entrance of the victors, who, havin 

me down every obftacle, poured into the city on all fides with irre- 
Gitible impetuofity. The king, not unmindful of his unhappy con- 
dition 
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dition, fought means of fafety, by making his efcape with Lot 
Wilmot, the back way of the houfe where he quartered, narrowly 
avoiding the clofe purfuit of Colonel Cobbet, who entered the for, 
way of the houfe, at the fame time, in queft of him. 

‘© ‘The Karl of Cleveland, Sir James Hamilton, the Colonels wo. 
gan, Carlis, and Slaughter, the Captains Hornyold, Giffard, Aftley 
and Kemble, Mr. Peter Blount, and others, rallied what forces ther 
could, and again charged the enemy in Sidbury and the High-ftreer: 
which, though unfuccefsful with refpect to victory, was yet of fa, 
gular fervice to the unfortunate king, by diverting the attention of 
the Oliverians, whilft he made his efcape through St. Martin’s gate 
who, otherwife, had been taken prifoner in the city. 

«© At the town-hall the royalifts made their laft ftand, no lefs 
fuccefsful than any of their former. In this difpute Mr, Coningiby 
Colles and feveral others were flain, Sir James Hamilton and Cy , 
Kemble defperately wounded, and many were taken prifoners, 

‘¢ ‘The parliament army, now inafters of the city, gave way tothe 
moft atrocious acts of outrage that the meannefs of rapacity could fi. 
mulate in the dark mind of a fanguinary puritan: and, although of. . 
tentible authority for a general pillage was not abfolutely given by 
Cromwell, it is as certain that not the leaft reftraint was put upon the 
brutal violence of his rufhan troops, who fell to ravaging and plun. 
dering without mercy, few or none of the devoted citizens efcaping 
their cruelty. | 

‘¢ The chief perfons flain in the courfe of this battle were, the 
Duke of Hamilton, whofe horfe was alfo killed under him, Captaia 
William Erwyne, Major Knox, Sir John Douglas, and Mr, Co 
ningfby Colles; about 3,000 private men were alfo killed. The 
chief prifoners were the Earls of Derby and Lauderdale, taken in 
purfuit by Colonel Lilburn ; the Earls of Cleveland and Shrewhbury, 
Lord Wentworth, and others, taken alfo in flight ; as were Major 
general Matiey, Licutenant-general David Lefley, and Lieutenant. 
general Middleton. Sir Alexander Forbes, commander of the fort 
soyal, was fhot through both the calves of his legs, lay in Perry wood 
all night, and was next day brought prifoner to Worcefter. Robert 

Earl of Carnwarth, Alexander Earl of Kelly, John Lord St. Clare, 
Lord Grandifon, Sir John Pakington, the Major-generals Montgo- 
nery and Pifcotty, Colonel Keyth, Mr, Richard Fanfhaw, the king’s 
fecretary, the general of the ordnance, adjutant-general of foot, mat+ 
fhal-general, fix colonels of horfe, thirteen of foot, nine lieutenant: 
colonels of horfe, eight of feot, fix majors of horfe, thirteen of foot, 
thirty-feven captains of horfe, feventy-two of foot, with a great num 
ber of interior officers, were alfo talten prifoners: one hundred and 
fifty-cight colours, the king’s ftandard, his collar of S. S. his coach 
and horfes, and other things of great value, fel into the hands of 
the victcrs. 

** Vhis wemorable battle was the decifion of the controverfy fo 
long fubfitting between the king and parliament, during that horrid 
din of defpoufm and ufurpation, and the lait of any confequenct 
fought on that account: the fortune of which gave to the latter 
entire government of the three kingdoms, « The 
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« ‘The king having efcaped the dangers of the field, and the {nares 
pf treachery, was conducted from Worcelter to Bofcobel, where -he 
was hofpitably entertained, and carefully concealed from thofe keen 
hunters of royal blood, by Mr. Richard Pendrill, and from thence 
fafely conveyed on his way to France.” Vol. i. p. 277+ 


The hiftory of Edward Kelly is taken from the fecond vo- 
lume. 


« Edward Kelly was born at Worcefter, and bred to the bufinefs of 
an apothecary, about the year 1555. He is fometimnes called ‘Talbot. 
He was fo good a proficient in chemiftry, that he felt himfelf qualified 
{ufficiently to take an active fhare in the profitable application of that 
knowledge which pretenders, of inferior ability to himéelf, were daily 
turning to good account. Nothing defpairing therefore, his fkill, 
joined to a competer:t intrepidity of face, foon put him at the head of 
the brazen philofophy of the fixteenth century. He pretended. to 
have the grand elixir (or philofepher’s ftone) which Lilly, in his life, 
tells us he made, or at leaft received ready made, from a friarin Ger- 
many ; whither he travelled with Dr. Dee, as his chief feer, or fky- 
ror, as hecalls him. ‘They accompanied Alefki, Palatine of Poland, 
when he left England, and were entertained by him. From Poland 
they removed to Prague, where the Emperor Radolph received and 
entertained them ; to whom they fhewed, as they had already done to 
Prince Alefki, the wonderful ftone, and difclofed its furprizing pro- 
perties to him. Kelly received the honour of knighthood from the 
Emperor, and has thence been recognized by Mr. Afhmole as Sir 
Edward Kelly. Pucel, a Iearned Florentine, and Prince Rofenberg, 
of Germany, the emperor’s viceroy in Bohemia, were long of the fo~ 
ciety with him and Dr. Dee, and often prefent at their apparitions, as 
was once the king of Poland himfelf. But Lilly obferves, he was fo 
acho that the angels would not appear to him willingly, nor be 
obedient to him. He offered to raife up devils before Alefki, June 19, 
1581. His fpirits told him, 1584, he fhould die a violent death. 
Weever allows him to have been a chemift; that he loft his ears at 
Lancafter, and raifed a dead body in, that country by necromancy ; 
that Queen Elizabeth fent for him out of Germany, but climbing 
over a wall at Prague, where it is — he was imprifoned for a 
chemical cheat put on the emperor, he broke his legs, and bruifed 
himfelf fo that he died ; this happened in 1587. 

«© What an age of philofophical acumen was this for the farcattic 
wit of a Ben Jonfon to holdup to everlafting ridicule! What an obs 
ject for the lacerating thongs of Butler’s fatiric fcourge to lay bare 
and whip, as a carted knave through herds of pofted fools! Princes 
who would be philofophers, (and of fo hopetul a fet ;) philofophers 
who would be princes; and the multitude, who could neither be phi- 
lofophers nor princes; all, all crufaders in this glorious purfuie! nor 
could even the fagacious penetration of the enthroned Elizabeth 
wholly thelter her from being infeéted by the idolatry of this Ifraelit- 
ith credulity, or refcue royal fapience from the fufpicion of being a 
fecret worfhipper of this goldea calf! But peace to their manes! to 
exule 
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exult over a fallen foe, however formidable, or however conteitiptihie 
he might have been, is not for liberal minds to indulge in ; but to hold 
forth the authors and abettors of public impofture to deteGion ang 
fcorn, belongs to the dutics of a good citizen. Strict poetical juttice 
having been executed on this caiuff by the Alchymitt and Hudibras, 
there remains but a laft duty for hiftory to cifcharge towards this ve 
eceentric chara¢ter, and which, indeed, relates rather to the inftrg. 
ment, or primum mobile, of his juggling fyftem, than to himfelf ; ag, 
according to our fatirift, whofe autlrority tew will, at this time, dif. 
pute, 


«¢ Kelly did all his feats upon 
The devil’s looking gla{s, a ftone; 
Where playing with him at bo-peep, 
He folv’d all problems ne’er fo deep.” 
Hudib. Cant. I, 1. 6313 


¢¢ The natural hiftory of this tone, in which its fpecies, qualities, 
and quantities have been deduced, with learned illuftration and criti. 
cal antalyfis fuflicient to have fettled the reputation of the corner. 
ftone of the univerfe, or the better known Pitt diamond (had eitheg 
been queftioned) is thus reported in Dr. Nath’s notes on the above 
quoted text, in his new and fplendid edition of Butler’s Hudibras; 
This ftone, which is large, round, and very tranfparent, appears td 
be a volcanic production of the fpecies vulgarly called the black Ice. 
land Agate, which ,is a perfectly vitrified lava; and, according ta 
Bergman’s analyfis, contains, of filicious earth, fixty-nine parts in 
an hundred, argillaceous twenty-two parts, and martial nine. This 
{tone it was that Dec old the emperor the angefs of God had brought 
to him, and which was of that value, that no kingdom was of that 
worthinefs as to be compared to the virtue or dignity thereof. This 
it was that he fays he fhewed to Queen Elizabeth, and to whom he 
alfo explained its wonderful properties. ‘This, in fine, was that 
mirrot, through which all the great and wife of that all-great and 
all wife age peeped into futurity, and faw their fate approaching! 
before which the whole world ftood aftound and aghaft, fo thorough y 
and univerfally had it ‘* confounded the faculties of eyes and ears!"— 

lain matter of faét hiftory has only thus much to add to this edify- 
ing fubjet. This flone is now in the pofleflion of the very Icarned 
and venerable Earl of Orford, at Strawberry-bill. Its authenticity 
and identity cannot be doubted, as its defcent 1s much more clearly 
proved than that of Agamemmnon’s fceptre. It was fpecified in the 
catalogue of the Earl of Peterborough, at Drayton; thence it came 
to Lady Betty Germaine, who gave it to the Duke of Argyle, whol 
fon, Lord Frederick Campbell, prefented it to Lord Orford." 
Vol. ii. p. 85. 

The appendix contains many interefling particulars ; but 
we cannot help repeating our objections to the prevailing fae 
fhion of having an appendix, in fubftance nearly equal to the 
work itlelf, 
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Art. V. An Introdu€tion to Arithmetic and Algebra. By 
Thomas Manning. 8vo. 312 pp. 6s. Nicholfon, &c. 
Cambridge. Wingrave,-London. 1796. 


AS no limit can be affixed to {cience, with refpe& to the 
extent of its matter, fo the manner of delivering and 
illuftrating its precepts admits of indefinite variation : and thefe 
confiderations will ever prevent a reflecting mind from fuppofing 
that elementary produ@tions, however excellent for the time in 
which they are publifhed, can render future exertions and 
writings on the fame fubje&t unneceflary. We fhould be led 
to the fame convi€tion by the examination of facts, without 
abftraét reafoning, even in fuch produCtions as are now before 
us; which, from their nature, cannot be extended but with 
much labour and. caution, and which, at the fame time, do 
not admit of much variety of embellifhment. We have for- 
merly perufed feveral books of algebra, each poffefling its ree 
fpective excellencies ; but we never entertained a belief that 
further attempts might not either render the tyro’s advance-~ 
ment more fmooth, or add fomething tothe knowledge of a 
veteran mathematician. 

From thefe reflections Mr. M. will clearly perceive that 
we are not of that defcription of critics from whofe cenfure he 
endeavours to protect himfelf; who are ‘* inclined to defpife 
all further attempts to familiarize the rudiments of fcience.” 
On the contrary, we think that fuch attempts deferve encou- 
ragement. As we confider them as laudable competitions, 
with former writers, we reafonably expeé&t fome peculiar ex- 
cellencies in them, and, upon examining Mr. M.’s book, we 
do not find ourfelves difappointed in thofe expeétations. 

Our readers may form a general idea of the extent of Mr. 
M.’s matter, from the table of contents, which we here tran- 
fcribe, «¢ Chapter I. Arithmetical notation and operations. 
Chap. II. Definitions relating to algebra. Chap. III. Alge- 
braic addition and fubtra€tion. Chap. IV. Multiplication. 
Chap. V. Divifion, and of vulgar and decimal fraétions. 
Chap. VI. Involution and evolution, and the roots of aum- 
bers. Chap. VII. Simple equations. Chap. VIII Quad- 
ratic equations. Chap. 1X. Ratios and proportion. Chap. X. 
Permutations and combinations. Chap. XI. The binomial 
theorem.” 

Of the three laft we cannot exprefs our approbation fo fully 
as of the preceding chapters. In the 1oth Mr. M. delivers 
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the following definition; ‘ If of four quantities the fir be 
the fame multiple, part, or parts of the fecond that. the third 
is of the fourth, the ratio of the firtto the fecond is faid to 
be the fame as, or equal to, the ratio of the third to the 
fourth.” This, it ts true, is the fame in fubftance as Euclig’s 
definition of . proportional numbers, in the 7th book of the 
elements ; but, in a book of algebra, we cannot confider it as 
a foundation fufficiently extenfive for the do@trine of ratios, 
It cannot be applied to incommenfurable magnitudes, and is, 
therefore, defective. The matter in the 11th chapter is too 
much compreiled, in our opinion, for an elementary treatife, 
‘The nature of the fubje& requires a proceeding gradual and 
cautious, from the moit fimple cafes to the more complex, in 
order to eftablith general theorems with fufficient perfpicuity, 
Mr. M.’s methods of treating the binomial theorem do not 
afford us fo much fatisfaQion as fome others which we have 
perufed : we think his reafonings not fufficiently expanded for 
beginners, and his demonttrations not fufficiently dire& for 
thofe who have previoufly confidered the fubje&. 

Thele few objeCtions we with to be confidered only as ex- 
ceptions to our general approbation of the work before us. 
Upon the whole it has afforded us much fatisfa€tion. The 
fundamental rules are eflablifhed by clear and corre& reafon- 
ing from firft principles; and, in the folutions of the queltions, 
the utility of the precepts ts judiciowfly illuftrated, 








Art. VI. Memairs of the Life and Writings of Robert Robin 
fon, late Minifier of the Dijjenting Congregation, in Saint 4n- 
drew's Parifh, Cambridge. By Gearge Dyer, late of Hma- 
nue! College, Cambridge. 8vo. 485 pp. 7s. Robinfons. 
1799. 


MER. Dyer, the author of thefe memoirs, is already wel 
known to the public by. various poetical-and profe prd- 


_duGions, of as various merit; but all ftrongly marked by 


principles and fentiments, adverfe to exifting fyftems, -whe 
ther ecclefiattical or civil. No more proper biographer, thett- 
fore, could be found to record the events of a life, throughout 
the whole of which runs a ftrong fpirit of oppofition to what- 
ever, in church or flate, epifcopal wifdom hath ordained, of 
the political fagacity of paft ages hath planned. War is here 


openly declared againtt ettablifhments of every kind ;_ the lan 


guage and the fentiments of eguality prevail through the whole 
compofition 5 
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tompofition; the flowers of eloquence are rejected as incon- 
fftent with truth and nature ; and the artificial diftin€tions in 
fociety, are denounced as detrimental to its happinefs, or de- 
ftructive of its very exiftence. Such is the purport of the 
preface ; the ftyle and manner of which fufficiently exempli- 
fies its own precepts ; but, while we proteft againft this open 
unreferved praife of French maxims, and adoption of French 
phrafeology, we cannot pafs unapplauded the zeal of the friend, 
and the benevolence of the man, who expofes himfelf to cen- 
fure without reward, and publifhes thefe memoirs with the 
fole view of befriending his widow and her orphan family. 
From confidering-the preface, let us proceed to analyfe the 
life. Robert Robinfon was a native of Swaffham, in Nor- 
folk ; he was educated at the endowed grammar fchool of 
Scarning in that county ; and, in his afcent through the grada< 
tions of that fchool, difplayed both diligence and talents. In 
claffica! literature he was fuch an early proficient, that withes 
were excited in the breaft of his mother and friends, to place 
him in a line conneéted with fcience, and fend him to college 5 
but the fcantinefs of his parents’ income not allowing thofe 
wifhes to be gratified, he was devoted to trade; and, though 
pofleffing no common genius and abilitics, apprenticed to a 
hair-dreffer. [ll calculated for the tafk of combing wigs and 
drefling hair, Robinfon, in this fituation, devoted the greater 
part of his time to reading and otherwile improving himfelf ; 
his genius too taking a religious turn, he became a devotee of 
methodifm ; and was far more delighted with finging hymns 
than thaving the cuftomers. The powerful eloquence of his 
fpiritual father, George Whitfield, had gradually the effect 
of animating him to attempt a fimilar ftrain; and having, 
before the regular expiration of -his apprenticefhip, obtained 
his indentures of his mafter, who defpaired of making him 
an expert fonfor, Robivfon with joy laid down the razor and 
the bafon ; and left off handling the block, for the nobler 
employ of thumping the pulpit. Johnfon faid of Savage, 
that he worked longer at the awl than he chofe to acknow- 
ledge ; but, to the honour of our hero of Crutched Friars, 
though, in after life, he was not folicitous to make his for- 
mer employ the fubje&t of converfation, yet, when introduced, 
he was never afhamed to own it. P. 15. The diary alfo kept 
during the period of his apprenticefhip, is too precious a mor- 
fel to be patfed over unnoticed; for, like Hatez, the Perfian 
poet, he feems to have blended religion and’ love ‘in his ori- 
fons; though, in faé, as his biographer remarks, * his love 
letters contain (nothing but) effufions of religion, rather than 
amorous paffion.” P, 23. The commencement of his minif- 
' "Mm 2 terial 
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terial career, in the methodift line, was in Norfolk, his native 
county ; and the favourite fubje& of his early difcourfes was 
Solomon’s Song; concerning which portion of holy writ 
Mr. Dyer records a very remarkable change in his opinion, 
as he advanced in life. The truth is, he feems to have been a 
fervid enthufiaft, as moft men of confiderable genias (in which 
nuthber we are willing to allow Robinfon a place) are, in one 
way or another; the fire of that genius broke forth on many 
occafions, and, in fome degree, accounts for the glaring in- 
confiftency of his conduét and opinions at different periods of 
his life. As the flame of his devotion was crowned with pul- 
pit exaltation and applaufe, fo was that of his earthly patflion, 
by a union at Norwich with Adi/s—we beg Mr. Dyer’s par. 
don—with Ellen Payne; a name to which any arifocratical 
affix would be peculiarly improper: Robinfon did not. con. 
tinue long with the Methodifts, nor at Norwich. From a 
Methodift preacher he became a Baptilt preacher, and the head 
of a numerous Congregation of that fect at Cambridge. Here 
he centinued many years preaching to crowded and refpetable 
audiences ; and frequently performing the rites of public bap. 
tifm, according to the praétice of his fect, at Whittlesford, 
near Cambridge. Of this ceremony there is a curious account 
at page §9, which we think may prove entertaining, particue 
arly to our clerical readers. It is extraéted from his own 
Hiftory of Baptifm, the moft celebrated and learned of his 
produations. 


«« Not many years ago, at Whittlesford, feven miles from Cam 
bridge, forty-eight perfons were baptifed in the ford of that river, 
from which the village takes its name. At ten o’clock of a very fine 
morning in May, about fifteen hundred people of different ranks af 
fembled together, At half paft ten in the forenoon, the late Dr. 
Andrew Gifford, fellow of the fociety of antiquarians, fublibrarian 
of the Britifh Mufeum, and teacher of a Baptift congregation in 
Eagle-ftreet, London, afcended a moveable pulpit, in a large ae 
court-yard, near the river, and adjoining to the houfe of the lor of 
the manor. 

«¢ Round him ftood the congregation; people on horfeback, ih 
coaches, and in carts, forming the outfide femicircles ; many perfons 
fitting in rooms of the houfe, the fafhes being open. All were ut- 
covered, and there was a profound filenee. The door firft gave out 
an hymn, which the congregation fang. Then he prayed for all 
mankind in general, for the king, queen, royal family, both houfes 
of parliament, the judges, and all civil magiftrates, for all ranks and 
degrees of men, for the profperity of true religion, and for a bleffing 
on the prefent fervice in particular, 

«* About half an hour after, the adminiftrator, who that day was 
a nephew of the doctor, and admirably qualified for the work, ion 
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long black gown of fine baize, withouta hat, with a finall New 
Teitament in his hand, came down to the river fide, accompanied by 
feveral Baptit-minifters and deacons of their churches, and the per- 
fous to be baptifed. The men came firit, two and two, without 
hats, and drefled as ufual, except that, in{tead of coats, each had on 
along white baize gown, tied round the waiit with a fafh. Such as 
had no hair wore white cotton or linen caps, 

« The women followed the men, two and two, all dreffed neae, 
clean, and plain, and their gowns white linea or dimity. It was 
faid, that the varments had knobs of lead at bottom to make them 
fink, Each had a long Jight filk cloak hanging loofely over her 
fhoulders, a broad ribband tied over her gown beneath her breaft, 
and an hat on her head. They all ranged themfelves round che ad. 
miniftrator at the water-fide. A great multi:ude of fpettators ftood 
on the banks of the river on both fides; fome had climbed and fat on 
the trees, many fat on horfeback and in carriages, and all behaved 
with a decent ferioufnefs which.did honour to the good fenfe aad the 
good manners of the aflembly, as well as to the tree conttitution of 
this country. 

« Firlt, the adminiftrator read an hyma, which the people fang, 
Then he read that portion of Scripture, that is read in the Greek 
church on the fame occafion, the Hittory of the Baptifin of the 
Evouch, beginning at the twenty-fixth verfe of Acts ix. and endi 
with the thirty-ninth. About ten minutes he ftood expounding the 
verfes; and then, taking one of the men bythe hand, he led him 
into the water, faying, as he went, See here is water, what doth 
hinder? If chou believeft with all thine heart, thou mayeft be bap. 
tifed. When he came to a fufficient depth he ftopped, and, witht 
utmoft compofure, placing himfelf on the left hand of the man, his 
face being toward the man’s fhoulders, he put his right-hand between 
his fhoulders behind, gathering into it a little of the gown for hold : 
the fingers of his left hand he thruft under the fath before, and the 
Man putting his two thumbs into that hand, he locked all together by 
clofing his hand. ‘Then he deliberately faid, I baptife thee in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoft; and, 
while he uttered thefe words, ftanding wide, he gently leaned him 
backward, and dipped him once. | 

** As foon as he had raifed him, a perfon in a boat, faftened there 
for the purpofe, took hold of the man’s hand, wiped his face with a 
napkin, and led him a few fteps to another attendant, who then gave 
bim his arm, walked with him to the houfe, and affitted him to drefé: 

here were many fuch in waiting, who, like the primitive fufceptors, 


aflifted during the whole fervice. 7 
** The reft of the men followed the firft, and were baptifed in like 


manner. After them the women were baptifed. A female friend 
took off at the water-fide the hat and cloak. A deacon of the church 

one to the aaminiftrator and another from him; and women at 
the water-fide took each as fhe came out of the river, and conduéted 
her to the apartment in the houfe, where they dreffed themfelves, 
When all were baptifed, the adminiftrator, coming up out of the river, 
aad flanding at the fide, gave a short exhortation on the honour and 
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the pleafure of obedience to the divine commands, and then, with the 
ufua’ benediftion, difmiffed the affembly, 

«© About half an hour after, the men newly baptifed having dreffed 
themfelves, weat from their rooms into a large hall in the hone, where 
they were prefently joined by the women, who came from their apart. 
ments to the fame place. Then they fent a meffenger to the admi. 
niftrator, who was drefling in his apartment, to inform him they 
waited forhim. He prefently came, and firft prayed for a few mi. 
nutes, and then clofed the whole by a fhort difcourfe on the bleffin 
of civil and religious liberty, the fufficiescy of Scripture, the pleafure 
of a good confcience, the importance of an holy life, and the prof 
peét of a blefied immortality.—This they called a public baptifm. 

«s There was a private baptifm at Cambridge, in the fame month 
of May. ‘The Baptift congregation there have a {mall garden walled 
in, adjoining to their meeting-houfe. In the middle of this is ay 
oval baptiftery, with fteps at each end. The bath and the iteps take 
up the whole length of the garden, and there is a parlour or vettry at 
each end; fo that, on opening the door of one room, you may either 
walk round the baptiftery, or itep dire¢tly into it, and, paffing through 
it, go upto the oppofite fteps into the oppofite room. The baptiftery 
is filled and emptied by a pump and proper pipes.” 

«* Of the nature of private baptifms, the rcader may form an opi: 
nion from what has been already faid ; it would,’ therefore, be unne- 
ceilary to dwell on further particulars.” P. 59. 


So generally efteemed and beloved was Robinfon, by his 
auditors at Cambridge, that they united to erect a new ani 
elegant meeting-houtle, for the difplay of his oratorical powers; 
which, however, were frequently interrupted by the imperti- 
nent vilits of fome profligate under-graduates, againit whom 
he was finally compelled tu appeal to the laws of his country ; 
and this appeal fecured the future tranquillity of the affembly. 
This feems to be the period of his life moft happy and faultlels. 
He had* not as yet publicly engaged in abitrufe theological 
difputations. He vigilantly performed the duties of his pal- 
toral office; and, if fome of the younger ftudents of the uni- 
verfity, in the gaiety of youthful intemperance, had infulted 
him, he was amply repaid for it by the friendthip and_pro- 
tection of many of its moft worthy and learned members: for 
-he embraced every opportunity which that univerfity afforded, 
of making amends for a defe@tive education, and purfueda 
courfe of reading extenfive and varied. The public libraries 
were not only open to him, but he was allowed the privilege 
of having books from them at his own habitation. ‘The ge 
neral efteem in which he was holden among mapy eminent 
members of the eftablifhed church, for erudition and talents, 
was greatly increafed by the publication of his cclebrated 
« Plea for the Divinity of Chrift,” which was publifhed in 
anfwer to ‘he Apology of Theophilus Lindley, and aie 
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his biographer obferves, was “ generally confidered, at the 
time, as the beft defence of the Divinity of Chrift that had 
been publifhed.” P. 108. It came out in the form of a paf- 
toral letter to his congregation at Cambridge, and in it he 
lavs down the following directions for the conduct of his bre- 
thren, in making the inveftigation. : 


« Firft, to confult the language of the New Teftament, and com- 
are it with the ftate of the Pagan world at the time of its publication. 
Secondly, to compare the ftyle of the New Teftament with the ftate 
of the Jews at the time of its publication. Thirdly, to compare the 
rfections which are afcribed to Jefus Chrift in the Scriptures, with 
thofe which are afcribed to God. Fourthly, to confider the works 
that are afcribed to Jefus Chrift, andgompare them with the ‘claims 
of Jehovah. Fifthly, to confider that worfhip, which the Scriptures 
claim for Jefus Chrift. Sixthly, to obferve the application of Old 
Teftament paflages which belong to Jehovah, and to try whether they 
could acquit the writers of the New Teftament of mifreprefentations, 
on fuppofing that Jefus is not God. Seventhly, to examine whether 
events have juftified that notion of Chriftianity, which the prophets 
gave their countrymen of it, if Jefus be not God. Eighthly, that if 
Jefus Chrift be not God, they will be obliged to allow that Mahomet 
has written more clearly on the nature of Chrift than the apoftles have ; 
and that the Turks, who reject the Gofpel, have clearer notions of the 
nature of Jefus,Chrift, than Chriftians who -receive and ftudy it. 
Laftly, to confider what numberlefs pafflages of Scripture have no 
fenfe, or a very abfurd one, if Jefus Chrift be a mere man.” P. 106. 


Soon after the publication of this tract, handfome propofals, 
we are told, were made him, if he would enter within the 
pale of the church; but they were modeftly, thongh firmly, 
rejected. “The tract was anfwered with fome afperity by Lind- 
fey ; but Robinfon, though preiied to it, returned no reply, 
which made fome perfons fufpeét the fincerity of his belief. 
His biographer produces teftimony, from notes in his own 
hand writing, p. 114, that, tn reality, his mind, on this mo- 
mentous topic, was at that time in a very wavering and unfet- 
tled ftate. 

The refidence of Robinfon was at Chefterton, near Cam- 
bridge, where he experienced the greate(t liberality from two 
ladies of the name of Caltwell, who were tenants of Mr. An- 
ftey’s houfe, at Trompington. Books and rural occupation 
there alternately engaged his attention; his family became 
numerous ; and becaufe his falary, as a preacher, was too 
fmali to fupport them, he took advantage of his fituation near 
the nver Cam, and became a dealer in coals and corn. His 
ftudy, however, was by no means deferted for his accompting- 
howe: he continued his literary purfuits with fuch fervour as 
greatly impaired his health, and laid the batts of the difeafe 
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that finally carried him off. He produced in this recefs a 
tranflation of Saurin’s Sermons, in four volumes, and an I ffay 
on the Compofition of a Sermon, both which pieces have con. 
fiderable merit ; and, with his other publications, and the 
profits of his farm, brought him a confiderable fum of money, 
which he laid out in purchafing houfes and grounds around 
him. In1785 his fame, as a writer and preacher, having 
long before reached London, he was invited to read leAtures 
to a Baptifts of the metropolis, and to commence a new 
hiftory of that order of religionifts, on advantageous terms, 
Thofe terms were acceded to, and Robinfon fpent one week 
of every month in London, preaching, reading leétures, and 
confulting the books and manufcripts of the Britith Mufeum, 
of which his friend, Dr. Gifford, was fub-librarian. In the 
end, however, this project appeared aboriive ; Robinfon's 
preaching was not fo much admired in London as at Cam- 
bridge, whither he, in no long time, returned, and new. 
modelled the Hiftory of Baptifm, which employcd a confider- 
able portion of his remaining life. “That life, fapped by too 
clofe application, was finally terminated at Birmingham, 
whither he had gone for the recovery of his declining heaith, 
ona vifit to Dr. Prieftley, in the fummer of 1790; and before 
he had reached the §5th year of his age. Mr. Dyer records 
it as a remarkable fact that, dreading the ‘agonizing moment 
of parting from his family, his conflant with was to die /fth, 
fuddenly, and alone ; his with was granted him, for he died 
abfent from that family, and quietly, at midnight, in his 
bed. P. 398. 

After what has been fo largely faid above, we do not mean 
to be minutely particular in our attention to the other writings 
of Robinfon. His biographer has difcuffed their various me- 
rits as well as defects, with precifion, and, in general, with 
impartiality, ‘T’o the memoirs themfelves, therefore, we beg 
to refer the more inquifitive reader. Three only of them feem 
to demand from us more than a bare verbal mention ; * The 
Hiftory and Myftery of Good Friday,” ‘* The Hiftory of Bap- 
tifm,” and his laft work, called, * Ecclefiaftical Refearches.” 
The firft affords unan{werable proof how little this ingenious, 
but verfatile, man (who, as we are told, fomewhat previous 
tothe zra of its publication, began to be more intimately cone 
neéted with fome leading members of the great body of Dif- 
fenters) merited the friendfhip and honours proffered him by 
certain diftinguifhed perfonages of the national church, on 
whofe moft facred inftitutions it is a dire&, unprovoked, and 
malicious libel. His biographer, however, who, through the 
whole of thefe memoirs leaves no opportunity unembraced of 
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exprefling his own heterodox fentiments and enmity to the 
church, calls it ‘* a fpirited and judicious attack on thofe re- 
ligious eftablifhments which impofe the obfervance of feftival 
days and fuperftitious pra@tices.” P. 129. In another place, 
fpeaking of this produ€tion, after confefling it was thought 
that the complaifance and civil attentions of many of the clergy 
did not, in this inftance, meet with the moft grateful return, he 
apologizes for him, by adding, ‘* that all hierarchical fyftems 
countenance oppreffion ; and that the compiaifance of a church 
dignitary, foliciting a man of talents to conformity, may pro- 
ceed from a principle widely different from genuine benevo- 
lence,” p. 154. and Diffenters, we fubjoin, may be animated 
in their attacks by fentiments not the moft chriftian, or 
guided by principles not of unequivocal-fincerity, 

The Hiftory of Baptifm, we are willing to allow, contains 
much erudition, ** many curious refearches into antiquity, 
and many ingenious illuftrations,” not without fome glaring 
diftortion “ of texts of Scripture,”’ to anfwer the particular 
fyftem cf the writer. The firft mode of baptizing was, doubt- 
lefs, immerfion ; it was confonant to the manners, habits, 
and climate of the orientals, but is by no means fo to ours. 
Infants were not the firft fubjeéts of baptifm, becaufe it was 
principally to adults that both John and Jefus preached. Yet 
the latter took up the tender infants in his arms, and put his 
hands upon them and blefled them ; and, addreffing thofe who, 
like the baptifts, would have kept them from him, exclaimed, 
Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of fuch is the kingdom of heaven.” ‘The mode 
adopted by the Church of England is the moft convenient that 
can be ufed; and we heartily join and rejoice with Robinfon, 
in his affertion that it is the glory of our free and happy con- 
ftitution, that on this, and all other fubje&ts, any individual 
member of it is at liberty “* to propofe his opinion, but no- 
body is compelled to adopt it.” P. 334+ 

The third, and more important, of Robinfon’s literary la- 
bours, The Ecclefiaftical Refearches, exhibits another ftriking 
proof of the rooted inveteracy which he bore to the eftablifhed 
church, and of his own glaring inconfiftency. Two fhort 
extracts from this work will fully juftify our affertion, as to 
both points. After the grofs abufe of the Fathers, ufual among 
writers of this clafs ; after declaring that the eloquence of the 
ancient Greeks was chafte, that of thofe Fathers proftituted; 
he proceeds to detail the events that fallowed the firtt eitablifh- 
ment of a {chool in Alexandria, ‘* that is, the origin of church- 
citablithments,” in the following manner : 

** Every church had its haircfis, oF opinion, and it became of cone 
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4.98 Dyer’s Life of Rebinfon. 
tained his own with a great degree of gravity and obftinacy, which 
fuch a good man would not have done, if it had not been of the Jag 
importance to the falvation of his flock. To fettle, then, the right 
bairefis, wt was neceflary for the churches to form a council of dele. 
gates ; and who fo proper to be ele‘ted as the bithop, the only one 
in the church, who underftood the fubject, and knew how to defend 
it? Inthefe affemblies, delegated bifhops perfetted themfelves in the 
art of wrangling, acquired a tone of authority, and praétifed airs of 
felf-importatice and dominion. Here, too, for order fake, it was 
neceflary to appoint a chairman; and him time metamorphofed into 
an arch or head -bithop, and him again into a metropolitan, and the 
metropolitan again into a patriarch. Here, then, Chriftians loft their 
liberties. Here delegates became firlt the mafters, and then the ty: 
rants of the people. Here they determined their own hairefis, on 
herefy, to be the right opinion, or, as they called it, orthodoxy, 
and the opinions of others, to be only mere opinions, unfupported by 
any learned arguments, and condemned to oblivion by the council, 
that is, faid they, by the whole church, which Jefus purchafed with 
his own precious blood. It was an enormous compliment, that thef 
entlemen paid themfelves. ‘* The gofpel,” faid they, ‘ is evi- 
ently divine, becaufe nothing but the miraculous power of God 
could fupport it in the hands of illiterate men.” As if they and their 
quirks were, to all fucceeding ages, to fupply the place of the mis 
raculous power of God, &c.” P. 366. 


The other extract, which we fthall lay before our readers, 
may lead them to fufpeé that his real fentiments were not 
quite congenial with thofe expreffed in his famous plea. 


«s About the year one hundred and fifty, Theophilus, bifhop of 
Antioch, firft made ufe of the word Trinity, to exprefs what _divines 
call perfons in the Godhead: on which Mofheim, and after him 
good Dr. King, makes this juft refle&tion, «* The Chriftian church is 
very little obliged to him for his invention, ~The ufe of this and 
other unfcriptural terms, to which men attach either no ideas, of 
falfe ones, has deitroyed charity and peace, without promoting truth 
or knowledge. It has produced herefies of the worl kind.” P. 365. 


Thefe paffages, and many more, which we forbear to pro- 
duce, fhow the utter intolerance and contradi@ory character 
of aman who fetup for a reformer of eftablifhed oppreffive 
fyftems, as he terms them ; and erafe from our minds thofe 
impreffions of its mnildnefs and amiablenefs which his zealous 
biographer, in other parts, labours to excite. To the virtues 
and talents of the man, and the indaftry of the minifter, we 
allow full weight ; as a theological difputant, at the head of 
a numerous fe, we can neither allow him candonr, digmty 
of conducdt, nor confiftency. “Phere is a letter from Robin- 
fon to a friend, inferted at p. 209, Containing a diary of one 
day, in which he is exhibiied, in his ruftic charaéter, as 4 
farmer at Chefterton ; and that man mult be very partial . 
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ghe memory of Robinfon,, who can read fuch a collection of 
‘ncoherent and defultory matter, without pity for the man 
who could’ fit down to write fuch fenfelefs jargon, and con- 
tempt for the chara€ter of a perfon, who, in fo clevated a 
fation as that to which the kindnefs of his friends, co-ope- 
rating with his own ambition, had raifed him, could itoop 
thus toemploy his time. But why docs Mr. Dyer infert this 
paper ? he tells us hinifelit, with the honcti bluntnefs whicti 
feems to maré his chara€ter and writings, “ to rally ufelels 
riefts, idle and unprohtable profeifors of religion, and pom- 
pous feribblers about nothing, fruges confumere natos, men, 
who feem only born to cenfume the fruits of the earth— 
an honeft indultrious day-labourer may be worth a {core of 
them.” P. 213. If Mr. Dyer, by this burit of fpleenful fa- 
tire and i}l-placed merriment, means to rally any lazy drones 
among the clafs of men with whofe writings and charaer he 
feems to be fo generally well-acquainted, we cannot poflibl 
have any objection; but if, as we iufpeét by the doubtful 
term fruges confumere, he aims the fhaft at the regular clergy 
of this kingdom, we firmly hope there is not to be found one 
who, having the important concerns of a parifh, and other 
rofeflional duties, to attend to, would thus grofsly mif-fpend 
his time and degrade his character. 





Art. VII. Sacred Hiftery, feleted from the Scriptures, with 
Annotations and Reflections, particularly calculated to facilitate 
the Study of the Haly Scriptures in Schools and Families, 
Third Edition. By Mrs. Trimmer. © Vols. 12mo0. al. 45 
Rivingtons. 1796. 


rTHE zeal of this benevolent writer in the caufe of young 

people, is as amiable as it is perfevering. Already has 
fhe produced a number of publications for their ufe, which, we 
do not doubt, haveall tended to the accomplifhment of-the end 
propofed, namely, a fuitable impreffion of religious duty ‘in the 
minds of youth. We moft unaffectedly recommend thefe vo- 
lumes to all upon whom profeffiob, fituation, or connection, 
im pote the arduous office o7 inftruction. “The fubjects feleAed 
are of all others the moft important, the mode of illuftrating 
them is very judicious, and the language throughout is.plain, 
‘imple, and perfpicuous. Mrs, Trimmer is undoubtedly en- 
titled not only to our praife, but to the thanks of the public in 
general; and we truft that, in fome form or other, the has ree 
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508 Mrs. Trimmers facred Hiflory. 


ceived the remuneration fhe fo well deferves. The followj 
is a fpecimen of the form and fubftance of the prefent work. 
After giving the chapter, on the fubje& of Abraham’s trial, li, 
terally from the Bible, Mrs. T. fubjoins thefe annotations and 
reflections, 


‘© It is faid, that ** God did tempt Abraham,” by which we are 
to underftand no more than that he tried him ; for it appears from the 
fequel, that the Lord had no defign of leading him into fin. God 
cannot be tempted to do evil, neither doth he tempt men in this fenfe 
of the word, 

«© The mountain on which Abraham was commanded to offer his 


fon Ifaac, was certainly the fame on which the temple of Solomon ’ 


was afterwards built, and on which Chrift fuffered. 

«* A greater trial could not have been propofed, for any human 
being, than to require an affectionate father to facrifice as beafts were 
facrificed, a fon in whom the hopes of his family’s becoming a great 
nation were centered; yet we find Abraham, with the utmoft compos 
fure, making every requifite preparation for this purpofe. 

«* The good patriarch had fo long been accuitomed to truft in God, 
that faith in the divine promifes had become a fettled habit, and a 
fixed principle in his nature. The repeated affurances which the 
Lord had given him, that in ¢* aac his feed fhould be called,” left 
him no room to fear that he fhould eventually be deprived of him, 
Jt is impoflible to tell what pafied in Abraham’s mind, while he pur. 
fued his journey : but there ts reafon to think from what he faid tohis 
young men, and from his anfwer to Ifaac, that Faith produced Hope, 
and that he regarded God’s command as a trial not as a temptation, 

«© When arrived at the place to which he was directed to go, he 
faw no lamb provided, as he feems to have expeéted : the command of 
the Lord was exprefs, ‘lake now thy fon, thine only fon, Ifaac, whom 
thou loveft, and offer him fora burnt offering. A painful confli@ no 
doubt arofe in Abraham's bofom. ‘There were a thoufand confidera- 
tions te deter him from killing his fon. How could he bear to part 
with his darling child?) What would his poor affli€ted mother fy? 
In what light would the world regard this inkuman action! And what 
would become of the hopes of a numerous feed, if the branch that 
was to produce them fhould be cut off by his own unnatural hand? 
In oppofition to thefe weighty reafons, the promifes of God prefented 
themielves to his mind, with a thankful remembrance of the number- 
lefs bleffings that had been conferred on him. 

«« Could he difobey fuch agracious being ? Gratitude forbade this. 
Did he not know the power ot God was infinite ? Could he then dare 
to offend him. H¢e at firft received Ifaac as a gift from God, out of 
the common courfe of nature. Who could tell but the Lord would 
fhow forth his power by raifing his fon from the dead? At all events 
it was his indilpenfable duty to obey ; for, befides the natural claim 
which the Creator has to the obedience of his creatures, Abraham 
had entered into a folemn covenant to fulfill the divine will, trufting 
to the infinite mercy of God to fave him from the miferies that threat- 


encd him. Anjmated by piety, and fupported by the hope 4 
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fin, who was now devoted to God, would be given to him again even 
from the dead, he forbore to expoftulate, or to entreat the Lord to al- 
ter his divine purpofes, but took the knife in his hand, and lifted up 
his arm to give the fatal ftroke. This God regarded as an evident 

roof that his faith was an active principle, not refting in the inward 

‘ef of his own mind, but ready to fhow itfelf to the world in fuch 
works as were neceflary to prove his fear of God, and reliance on 
thofe divine promifes which had been vouchfafed tohim. The pur- 
pofe was now fully anfwered for which the divine command had been 
given, and the Lord fhowed that he was far from withing for the death 
of Ifaac, by defiring Abraham not to do any thing with him. 

«¢ What a tranfport of joy muft this good man have felt, when he 
heard the Angel of the Lord calling to him, and faw a ram (agreeably 
to the wifhes, and perhaps the prayers of his heart} ready to fupply, 
on the altar, the place of his dear fon! And how nruft his joy have 
been redoubled, when the invifible God, in an audible voice, {peaking 

his Angel or image, confirmed in Heaven with an oath, the pro- 
mifes he had before made on earth, that they might endure when this 

rifhing world fhould be no more ! We cannot fuppofe that the An- 
gel of the Lord who called to Abraham, was a created being ; for 
why fhould God, who had repeatedly converfed with Abraham in his 
own divine perfon on this occafion alone, employ a miniftering fpi- 
rit? To prevent his thinking fo, Abraham was affured that He who 
now fpake was the fame God who had commanded him to offer up his 
fon; the fame. Lord he had been accuftomed to converfe with, ftill 
manifefting the Deity to his outward fenfes, though with more folem- 
nity than he had ever done before. 

« The Apoftle to the Hebrews confirms the opinion that it was the 
Supreme Being who took the oath ; for, he fays, becaufe God could 
{wear by no greater, he fware by himfelf. Willing more abundantly 
to fhow to the heirs of promife, the immutability of his counfel, He 
confirmed ic by an oath, that by two immutable things (his Promife 
and his Oath) thofz who fled for refuge to the hope fet before them, 
might have a ftrong confolation. 

** It is to be obierved, that God pledged himfelf by this oath, to 
make good his promifes not only to Abraham, and hjs immediate pofte- 
rity, but to all the nations of the earth. 

** It has heen a queition of difpute, whether Ifaac confented to the 
offering which his father made. Mot likely he did, for, according to 
his age, which is fuppoted to have been at leaft twenty-four or twenty- 
five years, he mutt have been more powerful and a¢tive than fo old a 
man as Abraham, and could eafily have wrefted the facrificial knife 
from his hand, or prevented his binding him, by fleeing away, and it 
appears that there was as good an underitanding between him and his 
father afterwards as before, 

** From the example of Abraham we learn, that faith is not come 
plete without the works of obedience; and that it is our duty to-fub- 
mit, without murmuring, to all the difpenfations of God. None of 
us will be called to fo fevere a trial as Abraham was: we fhall not be 
requited to offer up our fons as burnt offerings: but God may fee fie 

to take our children to him(elf, and deprive us of them. In this wed 
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502 Plan for a Cotamutation of Tithes. 

let us call to mind the divine promifes which teach Chriftians to] 
forward with joyful expeGation to a refutveCtion from the dead, whe 
ull who, like Abraham, have believed and obeyed his will, his feed wi 
be bleffed with immortal lite and everlafting happinefs,” 





—} 


Art. VIII. A Plan for a general Commutation of Tithes 
addreffed ta the Members of both Houfes of Parliameng, 
8vo. 26pp. 1s. Faulder. 1795. 7 } 

‘7? fupport a plan of this nature, writers generally profefs 

to enter into the proof of the two following propofitions ; 
that tithes are an invidious and impolitic provifion for the 
clergy ; and that fome other mode of providing for them is bet- 


ter. As the firlt propofition, with its proof, occupies no more 


than the three firft lines of the pamphlet, we fhall tran{cribe 
the whole of the demonfiration there given: * this has long 
been a general and yust complaint.” 

The propofal of this writer is, that a fixed corn-rent fhould 
be paid for ever, by every parifh, in lieu of tithes. This pre- 
ject he confiders as new; but we mutt inform him, that it has, 
of late years, been repeatedly advanced. We have now lying 
before us, and lately have noticed, three other works on tithe, 
in every one of which itis mentioned. But as it is the exclufive 
fubdject of his tract, we fhall here propofe two objections toit; 
which he ought not to have patled by without confideration. 

We admit to him that a corn-rent is, in the Japfe of many 
centuries, better than a fixed perpetual annuity. It is unne- 
ecilary to enter into the queftion, whether it is better than the 
grant of eftates.in land, in lieu of tithe: becaufe, on the fol- 
Jowing reafons, among others, we are induced to think it bad. 
‘Firft, if {uch grants had been made to the clergy, inftead of 
the predial tithes, at the tume of their original inftitution in 
‘England, the order would either have been, at this day 
annihilated ; or the great majority of the individuals thereof, 
been taken from the loweft uneducated claffes of the people. 
For the predial tithes, confifting of the prime neceffaries of life, 
and the confumption of thefe by an equal number of perfons 
in every age being nearly the fame ; the quantity of thole ne- 
ceilaries produced ina country, in two different aves, will be as 
its population at thofe periods refpectively. “That is, if the 
population be doubied, the titheable product of the land muft 
be doubled ; or each will increafe and decreafe, in the fame 


proportion. The population of England at the Conquett ik 


by all writers fince Mr. Gregory King’s time, fixed at two 
“t , millions, 
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fnillions. The practice of tithing commenced in the time of 
Offa; perhaps our population was {ymewhai increaled before 
William the Norman; but as we had an export trade for corp, 
in the time of Offa, let it be taken, that the product of the 
land in his age, would have fufficed for the confumption of the 
number of people {tated above, or two millions: it now fup- 
ports eight millions ; it istherefore four times greater than in 
the age of Offa. The titheable productions of the firlt pe- 
riod were only % thofe of the latter: and if a perpetual corn- 
rent had been fixed then, ftrictly equal in value to that, of the 
tenth of the titheable produ&, it would have been in value 
now only one-fourth part thereof, or one-fortieth of that pro- 
du&. The prefent amount of the tithe, at the higheft com- 
putation, if equally divided among all the clergy, would amount 
to 8SI. 10s. each; as we have fhown in a preceding article. 
If, therefore, it be fairly paid, as is contended by many ; their 
average income, if determined by a corn-rent given in.the 
reign of Offa, would be only 22l. 2s..6d. If not, the propor- 
tional defalcation of theirrights, would not Have lefs than has 
taken place; as their relative ability to defend them, would 
have been perpetually diminifhing. Seven fhillings a week; or 
r8l. 2s. a year, will hardly keep a labourer from the parifh: 
how far-the breaking up of new lands, the augmentation to be 
expected on the produce of the old ; and the increafe of the 
proportion of the quantity of ‘commodities, not of prime ne- 
cefity, which takes place in every rank, acting upon the in- 
come of the clergy as a counterbalance to the two former, af- 
{ec this conclufion, we have not here time to dilcufs. 

This applauded plan, in the lapfe of ages, would not only 
have depreffed the clergy into the very loweftrank of fociety ; 
but if ithad taken place, even at the commencement of this 
century, it would, before the middle of it, have involved the 
whole bady in a feries of calamities, almoft unprecedented. 
For fuppefe the commutation to have been eftablifhed in the 
beginning of 1701, and at that time, let the income of a cler- 
gyman have been fixed. at the quantity of wheat, which would 
have fold for 100l. according to the average price of the pre- 
ceding ten years: and further, let the firft half of the century 
be divided into three periods; the firft of thirty, and the two 
Jatter of ten years cach, and the average value of the fame 
quantity of corn, according to Dr. A. Smith’s table, he affizned 
for thofe terms, it is evident, that thefe yalues will be the fuc- 
-Cellive incomes of this living. Again, as it is certaima great 
-advance has taken place, on the price of all commodities, on an 
average and conjointly ; let it be admitted, that when this cen- 
tury 1s completed, that average, in the.courle thereof, fhall have 

increafed 




















































64 Plan for a Commutation of Tithess 
increafed in the proportion of 150 to 100 ; and that b 
advances, in equal times, or J per cent. annually ; the income 


of the incumbent in money ; the nominal fum, equal in value 
in each term, to rool. in the year 1700, may be found ; and 
the real value of the income of that term, as meafured 

commodities, at the prices eftablifhed in 1700. Thefe partis 
culars are contained in the following table, to which are added, 


computations for two other periods, defcribed in the two firk 
columns. 


Wears. 


Terms | Average, perquar~ | Income by quan- )Pr.offame!} Income e 
from to ter, of g buibels.* | tity of weight. |commodit. | to in Tt 





10 169 1700} 2 16 104100 © O}100 0100 °° 
3011701 ‘3173042 3 4°3 ~ 4 10/107 15| 70 15 
1O|173t 3740) 1:17 3°2, OF 10 7I117 15) $5 13 
10/1741 1750] 1 13° Q'4 59 8 Of122 15) 48 7 
3|1743> 49 5} § 86 45 4 4122 °} 37 1 2 
101783 1792) 2 14 © | 94 19 O}144. 0] 65 18 9 

Letany perfon confider, in the cafe we have produced, what 
muft have been the lot of thofe younger part of the clergy of 
1700, if this commutation had taken place. 1001. was then 
{we fpeak on the authority of the eminent Mr. King) a liberal 
income in the church: reflect on their numerous, increafing fae 
milies; the cares of fathers to provide decently for them; 
their incomes perpetually dropping, as their neceflities and ex- 
penfive duties increafed. See, in the table, their enlaces Te- 
double upon them, in the fecond period of ten years, coms 
mencing in 1791: when this whole clafs may generally fup- 

fed to have been between fixty and feventy years old, to fee 
poverty, and the debility of old age, advancing rapidly upon 
them: their incomes reduced a full third; and the remain- 
der, by the fall of the value of money, able to provide them 
little more than a half the cunveniences and. neceflaries they 
enjoyed in youth. Laftly, contemplate the melancholy band 
of furvivors in the years 1743, 4, 53; bending down with 
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® The quarter in Windfor market. ’ 

+ Explanation of table. The quantity of corn, which at 
a). 12s. 6d. per quarter, fold for rool.; in the following thirty 
years, the average falling to forty-three fhillings, would have produced 


to the clergyman only, communibus annis, 76]. 4s. but now it fe. 


quires 1071. 153. to purchafe the fame commodities which he ob- 


tained before for 100}. 3; his reduced income, therefore, will not now © 


go any further, than 7ol. 19s, did at firit, or in 1701. 
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ike lat feeblenefs of nature to the grave, and under an added’ 
load of affliction ; their nominal income falling off 54l. per 
cent, and, in actual value, reduced to a third of what it 
reached to forty-three years before, or in the vety prime of 
life. . 
The price of wheat from 1595 to 1764, .fufficiently thows 
the impoffibility of commuting the tithes for a fixed corn rent. 
The itnprovements in mechanifm, and the extention of che- 
miftry, may redace its value, and even fuddenly, riore than can 
be forefeen: but a thorough difcuffion of the fubject, would 
exceed very much the length of the pamphlet we are review- 
ing. ‘There occurred:to us in the perufal of this work, no- 
thing to object to the ftyle of the writer: and fuch of the 
clergy into whofe hands it may fall, we are perfuaded will find 
no violations of that decorum, with which queftions relating to 
their order fhould always be treated. 





Arti IX. Le Gomte de Straffird: Tragedie, en Cing Aétes, et 
en Vers, Par Le Comte de Lally-Tillendal —The Earl of 
Strafford, a Tragedy, in Five Aé&ts, and in Verfe; by the Count 
de Lally-Tolendal, %vo. 138 pp. London, printed by 
Spilfbury: fold by Elmfly, Edwards, White, and de Boffe ; 
and by Jones, Dublin: 


THE celebrated Count Lally, and the Earl of. Strafford, fuf= 
fered each an unjuft death by the {word of the law: both 
were condemned on the do&trine of accumulative, and con- 
RtruGive treafons: a fpirit of popular fanaticifm, excited 
againit each of them by the moft criminal! arts, enabled their 
enemies by thefe means to effect their deftruction. The former 
was the father of the writer of this tragedy, which was intend- 
ed as a monument of filial piety. The picture he has given 
of the arts and crimes of the profecutors, by which Strafford 
was brought to the fcaffold, tranfmits alfo to pofterity the in- 
Juitice of his father’s fate. 
This tragedy, which had been left imperfe&t; was finifhed in 
1789, at the defire of Prince Henry of Pruffia, to. whom it is 
edicated: at the period when the meeting of the States 
General occupied the public attention in France. A continua- 
tion of the arts and the crimes fo well delineated in this tra- 
gedy, by the fame men, produced the depofition and murder of 
harles; and the repetition of them in France, deftroyed the 
N-n. monarchy 
BRIT, CRIT, VOL, VIII. NOV. 1796 
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monarchy there likewife, and brought Louis XVI. to the guils 
lotine. This work, therefore, which originally was intended 
as an hiftorical allegory in a dramatic form, has acquired, from 
this event, a double application of that kind: the firft to the 
unjult condemnation of Count Lally; the fecond to the une 
happy fate of Louis XVI. ‘* my tragedy, fays the noble wri. 
ter, lias become a prophecy.” | 

The obje&t of the greater drama being to teach as well as to 
pleafe, it may be divided into {pecies from the matter taught: 
as the ethical, political, and, perhaps, fome others: Cato and 
‘Tamerlane are political tragedies. ‘This fpecies has been much 
more cultivated in France than in England, the dialogue of that 
ftage draws many of its ornaments from the fentimenti di lj. 
berta e pratiche di politica®. 

We thall give a flight fketch of the hiftory of this fpecies of 
the dramain France. It is conneéted with the tragedy before 
us by a double relation ; it is a hiftory of the {chool, from the 
pen of one of the moft eminent difciples, to which the work we 
are confidering belongs: we are tracing alfo one very leading 
caufe of that revolution of fentiment in France, which pro- 
duced the event, of which this tragedy is an allegorical de 
{cription. . 

The great Corneille, the father of the French theatre, 
formed himfelf chiefly upon the ftudy of Lucan and Seneca, 
We fee him the rival, and almoft the fuperior, of the former, 
in his Cinna, his Sertorius, in the death of Pompey ; and 
particularly in the laft; the charaéer of which feems not 
duly eftimated. - Whoever locks for examples of the utmolt 
fplendor of his ardent genius, will find them there: and who- 
ever is defirous of pointing out how far he could fall below that 
elevation, in his fondnefs for meretricious glitter, will find tt 
there. Lucan was a republican: Corneille gave his own vi- 
gour and beauty to the fentiments of Lucan; he fet them in 
the moft feductive point of light, and gave them currency. — 

Still however we hitherto fee nothing more than the appli 
cation of Roman principles, to the events recorded in the Ro- 
man hiftory. Voltaire fucceeded him as mafter of this politi- 
cal fchool: he went further; he gave thefe principles a {e 
condary fenfe, applicable to the ftate of fociety and of opinions, 
in modern Europe. He fometimes indicated this in the titles 
of his tragedies ; thus we have Mahomet, or Fanaticifim ; the 
Guebres, or Toleration ; in his Brutus, he has apparently | 





—_— 


* Sentiments of liberty and political intrigues; Lettera del Signs 
Algarotti al Sig. Abato Franchini, down 
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down his principles of civilliberty. The death of Cefar and the 
Triumvirate* have a fimilar chara@ter. That the principles con- 


“ 


tained in the tragedy of Brutus were meant by Voltaire to have 
this fecondary fenfe, we have his own avowal, in his dedication 
of it to Lord Bolingbroke; in which he fays the fubject is, 
«of all others perhaps, the moft proper for the Englith thea- 
tre.” There is a party in England who, from the very firft 
ditich, may think this not to be true, in the manner he has 
handled it. He makes Brutus thus addrefs the Romans. 


‘¢ Scourges of tyrants! who revere alone 
As kings, the Gods, the virtues, and the laws !” 


Omitting one particular, this is the very language afterwards 
made ufe of by the hypocritical and bloody Robefpierre in his 
harangues. In the fifth {cene of the firft a&t of Catiline, Ci- 
cero is introduced fupporting the rights of the (peuple fouve- 
rain) the fovereign people: and we have the exprefs authority 
of this celebrated writer, to give this political character to the 
French drama, before the revolution. We tranflate a paflage 
from his differtation on ancient and modern tragedy. ‘* I go 
further, and I affirm, that thofe men who have been fo paflion- 
atcly attached to liberty, as to have often faid, that no one but a 
native of a republic can think with elevation, might have 
learned to fpeak with the dignity of liberty itfelf, in fome of our 
dramatic pieces.” Thus thetragedy of Brutus teaches the doc 
trines of liberty, but republican liberty. It exhibits a compa- 
tifon of the evils of the monarchy of France, as it formerly 
exifted, with the advantages of republican government. The 
former is cenfured allegorically, under the name of Etruria. 
We cannot refer to all the paflages in this tragedy, which ex- 
aggerate the evils of a dimple monarchy, an ariftocracy, and a 
hierarchy ; but we will give the purport of four lines from the 
fecond fcene of the firft a&t, which may ferve as the text to 
which all the refl are a comment. 


Slaves to her kings, even to her priefts enflaved ; . 
Etruria loves a mafter’s iron rod ; 

Adores Antiquity’s degrading chains, 

And longs to fix them on a world enflaved. 





* Perhaps when Voltaire wrote the tragedy entitled the Laws of 
Minos, the political fentiments inculcated in which are very different, 
he might be endeavouring to expiate fome offences which had been 
taken at thefe pieces. In the laft note on this tragedy, he pays a come 
pliment to the late King of Sweden, on-the revolution he effected in 


that kingdom, 


Nn2 | From 
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From this ve:y fcene we might alfo point out the fource of 
the theatrical pageantries of French politics; their confederation 
and national oaths : and from other parts of the fame drama, the 
arrogance of their language, and the fpirit of foreign conqueft 
common to republics and fimple monarchies. 

It was thus that in France the drama acquired its fententious 
and political flyle, and prepared the fpirit of republicanifm and 
revolution, But it may be employed alfo to fupprefs it, and to 
inculcate that fubordination without which liberty cannot fubfit; 
this is one of the objects of M. Lally’s tragedy of the Earl of 
Strafford. We fhall give a few paffages from it, with a tranf- 
lation, and then add fome fketches toward its general charaéer, — 

The firft extra&t we fhall produce is from the defence of 
Lord S. before the peers ; the laft lines of which, diftinguithed 
by afterifms in the margin, the noble author has feleéted to 
place below avery elegant engraved portrait of his hero, at the 
beginning of the work. 


«« Ah! pour Jes droits du peuple, & pour fa liberté 
Nul n’a fait, plus que moi, tonner la verite. 
Par des freins plus puiffans nul n’a voulu reftreindre 
Ce pouvoir, qu'il nous faut et refpecter et craindre. 
Mais quand j’ai découvert, dans tous ces zélateurs, 
Bien moins des citoyens, que des confpirateurs ; 
L’un mettant a prix d’or fes paffions fattices, 
Ne parlant de vertu que pour vendre fes vices ; 
L’autre, avide d’honneurs, indigne d’y monter, 
Voulant punir la main qui dut ]’en écarter ; 
Et ce peuple égaré, que d’abime en abime, 
On conduit au malheur par les fenticrs du crime; 

* Alors j'ai da frémir, et je me fuis armé 

*Pour l’Etat en péril, pour le tréne opprimé, 

* Poor maintenir la force a nos loix tutélaires, 

* Pour arracher le Peuple aux fureurs populaires.” P.65. , 


«© None for the people’s rights, their liberties, 
Gave truth a fterner or augufter voice : 
None with more firm reflraint has curbed that power, 
Which anxious wifdom dreads while it reveres, 
But when I faw in each tongue-doughty zealot, 
More the confpirator than citizen ; 
This, fetting up to fale the painted femblance 
Of tree-born ardor ; preaching public virtue 
‘To fell his private vices ;—that, afpiring 
‘To honours he would taint with infamy, 
Stung by repulfe to vengeance ;—a loft people 
Led by fuch guides, through crimes to mifery, 
From milery to uttermoft perdition ; 
*Fear then was patriot piety : I armed, 
*Yo guard a falling flate, a throne oppreffed, 
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eThe fanétity of tutelary laws, 
@And {natch a people from the whirling gulf 


*Of popular fury.” ; 











































The remaining extraéts are taken from the eleventh fcene 
of the third at; in which Pym, in a conference with Straf- 
ford before his attainder, offers to preferve him, if he will join 
him in his defign of fubverting the monarchy. The confidence 
Pym repofes in him is fufficiently juftified by a note in Laud’s 
diary : the preceding parts of the tragedy are fo arranged, as 
to make it expected : and his motives for it are well affigned. 
The fituation is one of thofe, for the introduction of which, 
we might confent to facrifice fomething of the {trict rules of 
dramatic probability ; but no fuch indulgence is here called for. 
All the other perfonages having left the {tage, Pym catches the 
arm of Strafford, who is retiring. 


STRAFFORD. 
Quoi! ce vil impofleur 





PYM. 

Modere ces éclats : 
Ecoute jufqu’au bout, et tu me répondras. 
Strafford, je te pourfuis, je t’ai craint, je taccufe: 
Tu crois que je te hais, Strafford, et tu t’abufe. 
Je t’eftime, t’honore, et vais te le prouver. 
J’aidemande ta perte ; et je veux te fauver. 


STRAF FORD. 
Ciel ! 
PYM. 

Calme toi, te dis-je, et tu vas me connaitre, 
Mes projets en entier devant toi vont paraitre : 
Je ne rifque plus rien a te les confier. 
—Je n’entreprendrai pas: de les juftifier. 
Soit que, par le deftin, placé dans la bafleffe, 
Jecherche 4 me venger d’un éclat qui me bleffe ; 
Soit que, d’un faint amour enflammé pour les loix, 
Mon ceeur foit, en tout temps, d’accord avec ma voix ; 
Rebelle ou citoyen, vertueux ou coupable, 
J’ai juré de brifer ce fceptre gui m’accable ; 
Je veux changer I’Etat: et, s’il nous refte un Roi, 
Que ce phantome vain foit moins puiffant que moi.” P. 74, 


' STRAFFORD. 
What, vile impoftor, now ? 


PYM. 

; ro 8 thefe movements. 
Firft hear me ; then with thy belt wifdom anfwer. 
} dreaded, and arrai gned thee,—thou haft thought 
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That hatred drives me on ;—that thought’s thineerror ¢ . 
I both efteem and honour thee,—thy fall 
I urge with all my power, yet with to fave thee. 


STRAFFORD. 
Oh Heavens ! 


PYM. 

Be calm—and thou fhalt know me all, 
Even to the utmoft limit of whate’er 
My councils reach to: —Nought of hazard now 
Diffuades fuch truft in thee ;—nor fhall I feck 
With varnifhed glofs to juftify my ends. 
Whether obicurely born, fuperior luftre 

uickened my foul with envy ; or infpired 
With purer love of liberties and laws, 
My tongue poured forth the dictates of my heart ; 
Patriot or traitor, good or bad, I’ve fworn 
To break the fcepter, and to change the fiate : 
Or, if I leave a phantom on the throne, 
To make that phantom bow beneath my power.” 


The fpeech of Pym, of which this is the beginning, after 


the manner of the French theatre, is continued unintertupt- 


‘edly to a great length: we fhall give fome further traits of it: 


he goes on to defcribe the arts of all demagogues, and himfelf, 


«© Not Superftition’s dupe, the bafe pretext 
Of general mutiny; for the groffer herd 
We muft trick forth fome grots fanaticifm ; 
I chofe that of the Puritan,” 


He afterwards proceeds to give an account of his end, thus; 


‘* Thefe proud diitin@tions fhall be {wept away, 


And every man be his own prince and prieft.” 


He refumes the fame fubje@t, and endeavours to excite Strafe 
ford againft the peers, as follows : 


«* The prelates gone, their turn awaits the pecrs. 

Their bafe and envious majority 

Sells me thine head: and when they’ve wrought thy fall, 
Shall find me thine avenger.x—Each degree 

In the afcending {cale of politic order, 

Muft fink down to the general bafex ent: thus, 

The people muft be all, and ali controul,” 


Pym afterwards makes the following propofition to him, 
and the fcene concludes thus : 


*« Embrafle mes projets. Uniffons nos deftins, 
Abandonve ce Roi, qui déja t’abandonne. 
Laiffons-lui, fi tu veux, fon titre et {a couronne? 
Mais que le peuple régne, et qu’l régne par nouse 
Doufire-moi ton egal, fans en étre jaloux, 
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Le moment arrivé, renonce a ta pairie ; 
Loin de s’en augmenter, ta gioire en eft flétrie. 
Pour nos pareils, Strafford, les titres ne font rien. 
I] nous faut, pour tout droit, ton génie et le mien. 
—Ce jour, enfin, ce jour décide de ta vie, 
Et va voir les projets qu’ici je te confie, 
Secondés de tes cos, ou fcellés de ton fang. 
C’eft a toi de choifir, et tu n’as qu’un inftant. 
SrraFrorD, léve les yeux au ciel, les fixe un inflant fur Pym, en expri- 
mant tout-a-la-fois Létonnement, I’ horreur, le me pris puis marchant vers 
be ford du théatre, il dit d’une voix élevée, 
Qu’on me méme a la Tour. 
PYM. 
Voilé donc ta réponfe ? 
C’eft l’arrét de ta mort que ta bouche prononce. 
Gardes! 


% 


‘* Let us unite our fates ; 

Abandon the weak fovereign who deferts thee, 

Or leave him, if thou wilt, a crown and title ; 

But let the people reign, and reign through us. 

Admit me as thine equal: for thy peerage, 

When time fhall call, renounce 1t; fame like thine 

All but thine inborn f{plendor tarnifhes. 

S:rafford, for men like us, talents and force 

Are titles, and are rights.—J his very hour 

Beholds my projeéts burfting into birth : 

Seal with thy blood, or fecond with thine aid, 

Their great event.— I his moment make thy choice. 
STRAFFORD, quitting him, with a laud voice to the guard, which bad 

retired, 
Guards! to the Tower. 
PYM. 

Thou haft pronounced thy fentence.” 





The fimilitude of the views entertained by the leaders of the 
faction in the time of Charles I. and thofe of the enemies of 
the more improved conftitution under which we live, has made 
us more copious in thefe quotations. 

_The fable of this tragedy is well conftruéted; the a@ion 
rifes much in agitation and intereft, from the middle of the 
fourth act until the end of the piece. We referve our excep- 
tions, however, to the firft and fecond fcene of the third act ; 
where the Countefs of Strafford comes upon the ftage, and is 
called off again by a meflage from her hufband: they produce 
no elfeé&t to accelerate or retard the cataftrophe: the refem- 
blance alfo is fomething too clofe between the concluding 
fcene and that of the Mariamne of Voltaire. The charater 
of Strafford is well painted throughout: in that of Pym we 
{ce all the great gualitics which enable a man, when ne be- 
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comes a confpirator, to deftroy the conftitution of an empire ; 
that of Beftwick, an incendiary of the fecond order, was, at 
leaft, equally difficult j in the delineation: we think it executed 
with the greateftability. The artifices of the feditious dema- 
gogues of the laftand the pre fent age, are fhown with minute 
fidelity. Yet the colouring i is not ylating ; they are difcerned, 
as they are practifed in faét, through a veil, but not an im 
netrable veil : they are fuffered to appear through thofe pe) 
tences, which are always fought tocover them. ‘The Countefs 
of Strafford is, in many fcenes, pease and interefting : per. 
haps, however, if fhe had becn a lefs able ee ian, fhe would 
not have excHes | lefs fympathy: and as the charaCter of the 
feencs would thus have been more diverhi ihied, the cftect might 
h.v_ been improved. The French critics praife, and with great 
jolt e, what ‘the sy call the fublime logic of Corneille : when he 
Oppo foes two hasniiies to each other in a debate, they are well 
balanced We are alternately furprized, and almoit borne away, 
by the weight, the acutenels, and the brilliancy of the argu- 
ments on be th fides. For this property, where it can have 
place, the dialogue of the Count de Lally-Tojlendal ranks 
high'y in merit, and his whole tragedy 1s a very beautiful 
work. An Effay on the Life of Lord Strafford is fold fome- 
times as a fecond velume to this, which we will take another 
opportunity to notice, 


Art. X. The Origin of Duty and Rix a Man confidered. 
Svo. 179 pp. 2s. Ode R. WI! hite. 1790. 


QO" all the productions of philofophy, none are more valuable 
or more excellent in themfelves, than thofe difcuffions 
which tend to furnifh men with correct ideas on the principles 
ot po ‘J cy and of civil government; becaufe none are more 
Intimatc! ly connectcd with all the on 3 Important intere (Is of 
human nature. Abit-sét theories, which admit of no ufeful 
applicatio', “wich whatever depth of thought conceived, of 
with whatever richrefs of imagery and dition embe ellithed, 
excite only a tranfient admuration, and are forgotten; but 
thofe treatifes, which, under the dire@ion of a found judg- 
ment, contain an accurate and diligent examination of the 
principles moit conducive to focial order and perfonal happi- 
nefs, mult neccilartly recommend themfelves to the peculiat 
notice of all who intereft themfelves in the welfare of theif 
fellow-creatures, and cannot fail to arreft the attention of the 
morali{t and ftacefman. With thefe enlarged views, the author 
of the prefent work has aitempted to con nfider the nature and 
origin of Duty and Right in man ; and, as he modeltly ex prefies 
himfell, 
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himfelf, «© endeavours to acq: ire and to communicate a clear 
and diftingt expreffion of the truth, on which this great quef- 
tion exilts :” and, during the whole courfe of this truly in- 
tere(ting difcuflion, which originated from Paine’s celebrated 
pamphlet on The Rights of Man, there has hardly appeared a 
better-informed writer, or a more acute logician, than the 
author of the pamphlet before us. After a few preliminary 
obfervations, which are purely of an incidental nature, the 
ingenious author enters on his fubject by obferving, that the 
purpofe he has in view in this inveltigation 1 is, * to fhow the 
fallacy and inconfiftency of all the notions of right, which 
have been with fo much facility and fo much dogmatifm, pro- 
mulgated by Mr. Paine and his adherents, “The French re- 
yoluton, he contends, ‘* is an infidious fyftem, a compound 
of error and defect, imprefled indeed with the charaéter of the 
rights of man, but having no other foundation for the exiflence 
of right, than bold allertion and the vociferation of a multi- 
tude.” Inthe profecution of this defign, we are not to expect 
the pert flippancy and fophiftry of argument, that feeks to 
ditinguith its own ingenuity by purfuing its adverfary through 
all the intricate wilds and mazes, through which this enquiry 
has been purpofely and craftily drawn. Like a zealous advo- 
cate for truth, the ‘writer endeavours to etlablith a few fimple 
politions, which, being granted, every contrary argument will 
at once ftand virtually ‘refuted. After examining the queftion 
at large, he defines a right to be a grant conferred by God 5 

a title, or moral quality annexed to any perfon, -enabling hitn 
to have or to do fomething juflly ; he then proceeds to thow, 
that every right or title is ultimately derived from God—that 
man is an ac ccountab! e being, created by, and refponfible to 
God—that no politive right can be deduced, or shir Za that 
Las not its origin in a notion of dufy—that the notion of right 
iniman {prings from a notion of obedience, or of duty to be 
Cifcharged—that the produ@tiion of this difcharge of duty 1S 
the detign of civil government—that duty, therefore, is the 
only pol ible dafis, or rule, by which civil gavernment aéts, 
In order to atrain the end for which it was devifed,- namely, 
the happinefs of mankind : and that it has been fo confidered 
by the belt and wifelt of men, from the firft dawn of civil 
polity to its full meridian in Britain. He next purfues his 


the ry in'o its practical confer quences, ina drtinét and minute 
invelligation of the origin, nature, awd end of focial regulation 
OF Ci vil ; 


verninent ; and, after illoflrating with great clear- 
nefs an : pte: fion, the conformity between she acknowledged 
precipi s of the British conftitution, and the fundamental 
fu.cs of political wifdom, which ought to be carefully regarded 
in 
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in every civil fociety, he infifls on the peculiar excellencies of 
our government, which, from its fuperior advantages, is dee 
fervedly an object of the moit enthufiaflic admiration. Jp 
addition to thefe general excellencies of the Britith conftiny. 
tion, which place this country on the pinnacle of human glor , 


and render Great Britain the mediating power in the fcale of . 


nations, to which all look for the prefervation of the rights 
and liberties eflablifhed among itates, the author, with 
great propriety, mentions two eminent initances of protection, 
or general benefit and fecurity, extended to this nation, which 
are perfoually afcribable to our illuftrious fovereign. The force 
of virtuous example, fo eminently difplayed from the throne ; 
and an 4é?, that will outlalt every thing that is not immortal, 
as the fpirit of its author ; the defire of his prefent Majefty, 
that the judges thould be made independent of the king, his 
minifter, and fucceifors. The author contends, that there is 
a ftri@ analogy between the Infidels of the prefen: day, and 
the adverfaries of our government; that the enemies of the 
Chrillian religion, of civil government, and of the Enelith 
conftitution, are the fame. Thefe he diltribures into two 
clailes, the one of thofe who exhibit a ferocious malignity 
in their oppofition ; the other including certain coxcombs of 
fophillry and farcafm, on whom the cour tely of the world has 
Javithed the trde of philofophers, who are alfo characterized 
by a {neering malignity, but principally by Ievity and buf 
fuonery. But he adds, though the heart may palpitate at the 
impiety of the allault, it yet conceives no alarm, from the 
conlideration of the power that is now provoked into the Cone 
teft. 

In producing our fpecimens of this work, we fhall prefent 
our readers, in the firit place, with the author's accouit of the 
government fubfifting in England; and, with honelt pride, fub- 
mit it to the judgment, as well as the teelings of our readers. 

«¢ To the confcience of every Englifhman we now appeal ; to that 
honour, that franknefs and honefly, which, we fain would flatter our 
felves, ftamps the character of Englifhmen; to them we alk, Wher 
has fuch a government been found ?—What jicial fruits has that g0- 
vernment produced ? 

«© Did it exiftin Egypt or the Eaft; in Greece or in Rome? No! 
it was at beil a phantom in the minds of their wifeft philofophers; a 
point of imaginary perfeciion, to which they hardly could allow 
themfelves to hope, that human nature would, in practice, ever beabk 
to attain. 

*« Did it fucceed to the fubverfion of empire in Rome, and 
eftablifh itfelf on the rains of imperial tyranny ? Alas! the various 
fhapes of defpoufm or licentioufneds, that fprung trom the rum 
the empire, thowed how dil it was to be procured by turbulence oF 
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war. Did it any where attempt to gain a real and fubftantial ex- 
ence? If fuch efforts it feemed here and there to make, they proved 
abortive; the balance was prefently turned, and the fcale fixed by 
the preponderance of one or other of the powers, — 

« There remained however one great and illuftrious exception,one 
brilliant and fingte inftance of furcefs amidtt the general failure. 
This principle of government, the faireft offspring of wifdom and 
of juitice, involved itfelf in the origin of civilization in England, 
and accompanied its progrefs through every modification of its polity. 
Je influenced every act tending to the public good ; and if at any 
time the equilibriam was loft by the vaciliation of the balance, this 
principle reftored it; it brought the fcales by degrees to an exatt-and 
perfect equipoife ; and at length fixed the beam, fo that no moderate 
convulfion could turn it. 

« Such is the nature of the government fubfifting in England, Ie 
provides a univerfal control over all who are fubject to it, whether 
king, peerage, orcommons : for king, peers, and commons, are equall 
fubjeét to that rule, which is paramount over all. As faras human 
nature can allow it, as tar as any effect can be perfect, of which man 
js the inftrument or medium, the confitution of this government is 

rfect. Some of thofe defets which will ever adhere to works of 
Sain execution, may doubtlefs be difcoverable even here; but it 
contains within itfelf a correcting energy, acting always up to the mea- 
fure of experimental neceffity. That principle which was coeval with 
its origin, and attendant on every ftep of its progrefs, {till animates 
iis fyitem; it is immortal and exhauttlefs as the immutable wifdom 
from whence it fprings; and if we defert not it, it never will defert 
us.” P.115. 


On the perfonal chara&ter of the Sovereign, the author de- 


feants ina manner that does honour to his head, and to his 
heart. 


*€ There is another kind of proteétion, not neceflarily flowing from 
the kingly office, however eminently becoming it, and that 1s, the 
protection, or general benefit and fecurity, refulting from the force of 
Virtuous example. ‘This, wherever it occurs, is perfonal and indivi 
dual; it is the effe&, not of human laws, not of artificial contri- 
vance, but of an intrinfic regard to what is right, of an active prin- 
ciple, urging to the obfervance of that moral rule which the mind 
recognifes to bt preferibed by God. Whether or not fuch example is 
difplayed from the throne, let common fenfe, and common-place ho- 
nelly pronounce. We fhall not make this appeal to cavillers and 
tcotiers, thofe annoyers of every thing grave and important, but to 
thofe who compofe the great bulk of the nation ; to all the different 
relations of hufband and wife, of parent and child, of mafter and 
fervant. Let every family be a tribunal to decide, whether domeftic 
virtue is recommended from the throne, by the commanding power of 
example; whether the obfcureft retreat affords an inflance of nature’s 
faireit tes more honoured or fecured, than in the focus of artificial 
life, in the vortex of pleafure and extravagance? If the decifion is 
aitinauve, then Jet us look back to fee, how ofien hiftory teaches to 
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expect the return of fo great a blefling. What if the Court wereg 
fcene of ‘profligacy and irreligion ? What if we faw revived the dif. 
folute times of Charles the Second ? Should we not then purfue, in 
imagination, what we now in reality poflefs? Since, then, we have 
the protection of example held out from the eminence of fovereignty, 
and with a luitre not often paralleled in the annals of our hiftory, let 
us not be fo defpicably mean, as to withhold from it the honour due 
to it in every elevation of life; nor fo prepofteroufly ftupid, as to be 
unable to eftimate its value in that particular fituation. Let us che. 
rifh the blefling we poffefs with all the anxiety that honour can in 
fpire, and defend it with all the effect that wifdom can fuggeft ; and 
when the courfe of nature fhall occafion the demife, may the impref. 
fion of the example accompany the progrefs of the Crown, through 
every future defcent!” P. 147. 


One more extract we cannot prevail ourfelves to withhold, 
They who value the religion, as well as the government of 
this happy country, will think it juftly entitled to their ap- 
probation. 

‘«* Thus is Chriftian religion the exhauftlefs fource of that principle 
of moral obedience copied after in civil government, and the want of 
which that fcheme is intended to fupply. It is the life that govem- 
ment, proceeding from principles iniplanted by God, aims to eftablith, 
For what does government intend, but the peace and welfare of man- 
kind? And what does chriftian religion enjoin, but univerfal love to 
all mankind ? And what is ** Jove”” but * the fulfilling of the laws?” 
Chriflian religion is therefore the life which the human sature will 
live, when the neceflities of human government fhall ceafe, and man be 
ultimately and immediately fubjected to the eternal monarchy of God. 
It isa perfect lite attempted to be lived among the imperfeétions of 
haman focicty. It is the anticipation of that tcheme of polity, of fo- 
cial intercourfe, which will fupplant the diftraQions of the prefent 
fcene, and which the great apoftle fo fublimely intends when he fays, 
** Our for cf j aciad®™ union exifes im beawen.”’ 

‘© And thall we then relinquifh fuch a religion to the defilement of 
its aflailers? Shall we defert thofe principles of focial intercourfe pro 
ducing government Ww hich were Originally prepared by God, and 
which are therefore naturally invigorated by the genial influence of 
his own relivion? And fhall we abandon that fpiendid form of go- 
vernment, rifing ou: of thofe princ’ples, and nourithed by the foftering 
care of wifdom, of virtue, and of freedom, during a growth of many 
centuries? We need not Your anfwer. Your determination is too 
diftingtly forefeen. That form cf government, is all You can in this 
life enjoy, towards obtaining thofe bleflings, which the original law 
of nature, and the fubfequent difpenfation of chriftianity, defiga tor 
the haman fpecies. But unlcls we manfully adhere to the pot of 
duty; unlefs we difplay to the enemy a vigilance equal to his, and a 
courage and power fuperior to his; that blefling will be precarious 
and infecure. Of all mortal prognottics among ftates, none are fo 
dreadfully certain, as imaginary fecurity in the midft of danger. 
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« he Kings of the earth, and all the inhabitants of the world, wend 
net have believed that the adverfary and the enemy fo>ould hawe extered 
into the Gates of Ferufalem ;” And yet they did enter, and did * woe 
leave ene flone upon another.” ‘To cefend the conitituted polity of 
England againit its embittered and diitra&ted foes, is at all times, 
therefore, the duty of Englifhmen ; to defend it at this particular 
time, or to ftand prepared for its defence, is a duty in a peculiar and 
confpicuous manner impofed upon You*; becaufe Your Rrstpence 
is the theatre that Treafon has {elected for her atrocities ; and becaufe 
the ungueftionable light of experience difcovers to us, which is the 
‘ Occafion that fhe efteems moft favourable to her views. What You 
are to do, how You are to conduct Yourse ves, is not for us 
to prefume to point out. The laws of your country impofe a falutary 
conftraint on the attivity of individuals, and confign the power of all 
ublic adting exclufively to the organs of the flate. But what thofe 
Ae concede, that You may righttully aflume, And furely they con- 
cede to You various means for preventing the repetition of thofe 
{carcely paralleled enormities ; which, at the time of the king’s lait 
progrefs to the Parliament, produced a tranfient comparifon between 
the capital of England and the capital of France. You have wif- 
dom, You have power, You have leifure to decide, how You may 
bet oppofe loyalty to treafon, freedom to favagenefs, courage to fc- 
socity, obedience to rebellion, order to diforder. All that we may 
venture to fuggett is, in the words of the higheit authority; “ Be «7- 


gilant.—Be jirong and of good courage; dread not, nor be difmayed.” 
P, 176. 





Art. X1. The Inoculator, or Suttonian Syftem of Inoculation, 
fully fet forth ina plain and familiar Manner. By Daniel 
Sutton, Surgeon ; who introduced the nw Method cf Inccula- 
tion into thts Kingdom, in the Year 1703, 8vo, 160 Pi’ 
3s. Dilly: 1796. 


A THE obfervations are preceded by an advertifement, in which 
the author complains, that cither through malevolence 

or ignorance, a report has been induftriouily circulated that he 

had long fince quitted bufinefs, and, lately, that he was dead. 

In order to repel this report, aad to identify himfelf, the 

author has here publithed a copy of a patent of arms, granted 

to him in the feventh year of the reign of his prefent majelty, 

asa mark of the royal favour and approbation. We are very 

lorry, from whatever caufe it may have happened, that the 
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expeét the return of fo great a bleffing. What if the Court wereg 
fcene of ‘profligacy and irreligion ? What if we faw revived the dif. 
folute times of Charles the Second? Should we not then purfue, in 
imagination, what we now in reality poflefs? Since, then, we have 
the protection of example held out from the eminence of fovereignty, 
and with a lu{tre not often paralleled in the annals of our hiftory, let 
us not be fo defpicably mean, as to withhold from it the honour due 
to it in every elevation of life; nor fo prepofteroufly ftupid, as to be 
unable to eftimate its value in that parricular fituation. Let us che- 
rifh the blefling we poffefs with all the anxiety that honour can in. 
fpire, and defend it with all the effect that wifdom can fuggeft ; and 
when the courfe of nature fhall occafion the demife, may the impref. 
fion of the example accompany the progrefs of the Crown, through 
every future defcent!” P. 147. 

One more extract we cannot prevail ourfelves to withhold, 
They who value the religion, as well as the government of 
this happy country, will think it juflly entitled to their ap- 
probation. 

“*« Thus is Chriftian religion the exhauftlefs fource of that principle 
of moral obedience copied after in civil government, and the want of 
which that fcheme is intended to fupply. It is the life that govern. 
ment, proceeding from principles implanted by God, aims to eftablifh. 
For what does government intend, but the peace and welfare of man- 
kind? And what does chriltian religion enjoin, but univerfal love to 
all mankind ? And what is ** Jove”’ but ** the fulfilling of the laws?” 
Chriftian religion is therefore the life which the human nature will 
live, when the neceflities of human government fhall ceafe, and man be 
ultimately and immediately fubjected to the eternal monarchy of God. 
It isa perfect lite attempted to be lived among the imperfeétions of 
haman focicty. It is the anticipation of that {cheme of polity, of fo- 
cial intercourfe, which will fupplant the diftra@ions of the prefent 
fcene, and which the great apoftle fo fudlimely intends when he fays, 
** Our for of focial® union cxifts in heaven.’ 

‘© And fhall we then relinguifh fuch a religion to the defilement of 
its affailers? Shall we defert thofe principles of focial intercourle pro- 
docing government which were originally prepared by God, and 
which are therefore naturally invigorated by the genial influence of 
his own relivion? And fhall we abandon that fpiendid form of go- 
vernment, rifing ou: of thofe principles, and nourithed by the foftering 
care of wifdom, of virtue, and of freedom, during a growth of many 
centuries? We need not Your anfwer. Your determination is too 
diftingtly forefeen. That form ef government, is all You can in this 
life enjoy, towards obtaining thofe bleflings, which the original law 
of nature, and the fubfequent difpenfation of chriftianity, defiga for 
the haman fpecies. But unlcls we manfully adhere to che pott of 
duty; unlefs we difplay to the enemy a vigilance equal to his, anda 
courage and power fuperior to his; that blefling will be precarious 
and infecure. Of all mortal prognoltics among ftates, none are fo 
dreadfully certain, as imaginary fecurity in the midft of danger. 
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« The Kings of the earth, and all the inhabitants of the world, wenld 


net have believed that the adwverfary and the enemy fowuld have extered 
into the Gates of Ferufalem ;” And yet they did encer, and did * not 
leave one flone upon another.” ‘To defend the conitituted polity of 
England againit its embittered and diitratted foes, is at all times, 
therefore, the duty of Englifhmen ; to defend it at this particular 
time, or to ftand prepared for its defence, is a duty in a peculiar and 
confpicuous manner impofed upon You*; becaufe Your Restpence 
is the theatre that Treafon has {elected for her atrocities ; and becaufe 
the unqueftionable light of experience difcovers to us, which is the 
’ Occafion that fhe efteems mott favourable to her views. What You 
are to do, how You are tocondu&t Yourse ves, is not for us 
to prefume to pointout, The laws of your country impofea falutary 
conftraint on the activity of individuals, and confign the power of all 

ublic acting exclufively to the organs of the flate. But what thofe 
os concede, that You may rightfully affume, And furely they con- 
cede to You various means for preventing the repetition of thofe 
{carcely paralleled enormities ; which, at the time of the king’s lait 
progrefs to the Parliament, produced a tranfient comparifon between 
the capital of England and the capital of France. You have wif- 
dom, You have power, You have leifure to decide, how You may 
bett oppofe loyalty to treafon, freedom to favagenefs, courage to fe- 
socity, obedience to rebellion, order to diforcer. All that we may 
venture to fuggeft is, in the words of the higheft authority; “* Be - 
gilant.— Be frrong and of good courage ; dread not, nor be difmayed,”” 
P, 176. 





Art. X¥. The Inoculator, or Suttonian Syftem of Inoculation, 
fully fet farth ina plain and familiar Manner. By Daniel 
Sutton, Surgeon; who introduced the nw Method of Inccula- 
tion into this Kingdam, in the Year 1763, 8vo. 160 pp. 
3s. Dilly. 1796. 


THE obfervations are preceded by an advertifement, in which 

the author complains, that cither through malevolence 
or ignorance, a report has been indu(triouily circulated that he 
had long fince quitted bufinefs, and, lately, that he was dead. 
In order to repel this report, aad to identify himfelf, the 
author has here publithed a copy of a patent of arms, granted 
to him in the feventh year of the reign of his prefent majelty, 
asa mark of the royal favour and approbation. We are very 
lorry, from whatever caufe it may have happened, that the 
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518 Sutten’s Inoculator. 


author fhould feel himfeif under a neceflity of having recourfe 
to this method of identifying that he is the perfon who fir 
introduced the pre fent improved method of inoculation : becaufe 
if there were any doubt of the circumftance, the mere pof. 
feflion of the patent would contribute very little towards re. 
moving it. For our own part, we are very well fatisfied he is 
the perfow ; and, as the improvements firit fuggelted by him, 
and which, with little variation, have been long fince gene. 
rally adopted, have been productive of the greateft public ad. 
vantages, we heartily with that government, who are certainly 
intimately concerned in every thing that relates to the good of 
the country, would think proper to give him fome more fubftan- 
tial proof of their approbation, than a coat ofarms. As we be. 
lieve, even in thefe eventful times, the public would gladly 
contribute towards rendering the evening of life eafy and com- 
fortable, to a perion from whom they have derived fuch confi. 
derable benefits. 

The firft divifion of the work is employed in developing the 
author’s theory of the fmall-pox, or the mode in which the 
variolous poifon operates upon the body, in producing the 
difeafe. The leading idea is, that the infe€&tion never mixes 
with, or occafions any change in the blood, but that its effeds 
are confined to the cuticle, or the part immediately under the 
cuticle. He denies that either the age, manner of living, or 

eneral habit of bedy of the patient, or the different tempera- 
ture or conttitution of the air, have the fmalle(t influence in 
producing a mild or malignant fpecies of the difeafe. Iam 

erfuaded,” he fays, p. 43, “* trom the obfervations I have 
made, that the difeafe is not by all, or any of thefe occurrences, 
capable of being aggravated, not a fingle puftule fuperadded, 
beyond what the con({titution would otherwife have fuffered, 
had it been in perfect health.” But this aflertion mult be ad- 
mitted with fome limitation. “The author indeed acknow- 
ledges, in another place, p. 62, that perfons taking the dif- 
eafe between the ages of cighteen and twenty-eight, will, c2- 
teris paribus, fuffer more from the eruptive fever, and have a 
larger quantity of puftules, than if inoculated at any earliet 
or later period: and it isewell known that, in fome years 
the fmall-pox, taken in the natural way, is more malignant 
and fatal than in others. This cannot be accounted for 
by any peculiarity in the organiztion of the fkin, to which the 
author attributes it, but is probably dependent on fome quality 
or difpofition of the air, infcrutable by our fenfes ; as Sydenham 
has clearly fhown, it is totaliy independent of the known and 
fenfible properties of that element. In the fecond part the 


author has defcribed, ina clear and diitin@ manner, every cif- 
cumftance 
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cumftance relative to the mode of performing the operation, 
the progrefs of the infection, and the management of the patient 
through the w hole courfe of the difeafe. If in this part he 
has, in general, been anticipated by Baron Dimfdale and other 
writers, we mult ftill acknowledge that, to all the improve- 
ments they have made, many and valuable as they are, Sutton 
certainly led: the way. He muft not, therefore, be defrauded 
of that portion of fame which is due to him as the inventor, 
We hall lay before our readers a few of his obfervations on 
thefe heads, fome of which, we believe, are [till peculiar to 
himfelf. The firft that occurs is the verification of an opis 
nion, which we have hitherto been inclined to rank among 
vulgar and erroneous notions, viz. that the matter taken from 
the confluent and malignant, prodaces a milder aiieafe, than 
that taken from the diltin& and mild fmal!-pox. But I 
have my objections,” the author fays, p. 59, ‘* to Mitrerchs 
thofe, abolei: upon examination, I rank under the clafs of 
unfavourable fubje&s, from fuch as have a very benign fmall- 
pox, and the reafon is, becaufe my éxperience has informed 
me (and it is neceffary to have had very great experience to af- 
certain the faét) that by fuch a choice, the fubje€ts to be ino- 
culated aré liable to have more of the difeafe than they would 
have experienced had they been inoculated from a malignant 
fort, or from thofe whofe arms indicated fuch malignity. It 
is for the fame reafon that I ufually employ matter from an . 
untoward ftock, when it can be conveniently procured.” It 
is right here to obferve that Baron Dimfdale, whofe authority 
ought to have great weight, does not appear to have made any 
fuch di ifcovery. At p. 26, of the fifth edition. of the Baron’s 
Prefent State of Enocitatton’ he fays, ** It feems to be of no 
confequence whether the infecting matter be taken from the 
natural or inoculated fmall-pox : | have ufed both, and have 
ever been able to difcover the leaft difference, either in 
point of certainty of infe€tion, the progrefs, or the event.” 
Another fact, equally inexplicable, affirmed by our author, 
is, that perfons inoculated in the forenoun, have a fairer chance 
of having a fmaller number of puftules, and, confeguently, a 
milder difeafe, than thofe who are inoculated in the afternoon. 
“* About ten or fifteen years after I had introduced the new 
method of inoculation,” he fays, p- 60, ** I was employed to 
inoculate feven hundred perfons in the fame town. About 
one half of thefe were inoculated before twelve o’clock, the 
other halt were begun upon at half paft three in the afternoon, 
They were all inoculated by my own hand, from the fame in- 
Gividual fubje&t, and treated in every refpect i in the fame man- 
ner; and yet thofe perfons who were inoculated in the latter 
3 pait 
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part of the day, experienced, on an average of the whole num 
ber, five times the number of puftules that the others had, who 


were inoculated in the morning.” On making other experi. 
ments, a fimilar refult was found. Where freth crude miatier, 
the author fays, can be procured, it fhouldalways be preferred; 
but when that canno: be obtained, matter colle@ted and dried 
on a lancet, or piece of glafs, may be ufed, or {tale conco&ed 
matter, firit di'uted witha drop of cold water. But when 
matter previoufly dried, or concocted matter, is ufed, the in- 
feGtion is not fo certain, and the difeafe is liable to be lefs 
regular and favourable. 

The preparatory courfe recommended by the author, is more 
ftrict than we have underflood it to be, or than is generally 
thoucht to be neceflary. It does not however commence un- 
til alter inoculation, from which period, until the ceafing of 
the eruptive fever, he enjoins a total abftinence from animal 
food, wine, and beer, and fubititutes puddings, fruit, {kimmed 
milk, toaft and water, lemonade, &c. and gives every night a 
powder, confilting of calx of antimony, calomel, and emetic 
tartar, and every other morning a purge. The patient, inthe 
mean time, is dire€ted to walk, or to be exercifed in the open 
air. ‘“Phis procefs is to be regularly perfifted in, until the erup- 
tion is completed ; indeed ihe author attributes almoft the 
whole of his fuccefs in the bufinefs to his attention to the pre- 
paratory courfe, without which, he thinks, the artificial or ino- 
culated fmall-pox, would prove as frequently confluent and 
malignant as the natural. Although we do not entirely agree 
with him in this opinion, which the experiments of the late 
Sir William Warfon* at the Foundling Hofpital, as well as 
the daily practice of many eminent and fuccefsful operators, 
feemis to contradi€t, yet, as the procefs is fafe, and, in many in« 
ftances, neceffary, it might be as well, perhaps, if it was more 
generally adhered to; as it might, and our author fays it cers 
tainly would, prevent fome of the accidents, in the courfe of 
the difeale, which occafionally occur. From thefe fpecimens, 
our readers will fee, that the author has diligently attended to 
the fubj: ct, and that the prefent work, notwithflanding the 
many ufeful treatifes extant, may be read with advantage: wey 
therefore, recommend it to their notice. 





* Account of a fries of Experiments, &c. by William Watfoms 
M. D, 1768, 
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Efjzy on Greek and Latin Profedies. 


Art. XII. On the Profodies of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages. 8vo. 171 pp. 48. Robfon, 1796, 


WieN an abftrufe and difficult queftion is taken up by a 
man of real genius and learning, the public has at leaft 
this advantage, that, whatever may become of the principal 
fubje&t of fpeculation, the collateral lights ftruck out in the 
courfe of the difcuffion, will be fure to make the effay 
avehicle of much amufement and inftruétion. The book 
before us, the reputed work of a prelate whofe powers 
are eminently fitted for producing fuch effects, is precifely of 
the character we have now defcribed. ‘The attempt is nothing 
lefs arduous than that of enabling us to recover the genuine 
force and ufes of the ancient Greek accents, an object highly 
worthy of ambition, having repeatedly exercifed the ingenuity, 
however it may have rewarded the efforts, of the moft acute 
andlearned men. In this great enterprife the author has ex- 
hibited all the energy of an original thinker, and an criginal 
writer. Without enquiring what the moderns may have faid 
upon the fubject*, he has gone at once to the ancients, and 
from his own ideas of the nature of the cafe, and the inter- 
pretation of their words, he has formed his fyftem. If, on the 
gencral grounds of that fyftem, we find ourfelves unable to 
adopt the notions of the author, ftill when we read his defence 
of the antiquity of the Greek accentual marks, extending 
from p. 28 to 75, with the included hints on the Lingua com 
munis, the conjectures on the founds of the Greek vowels, 
commencing at p. 76. the argument for the diftinét powers 
of the diphthongs, (p. 82) with other incidental parts, we can- 
not but rejoice at having had the traé& prefented to our confide- 
ration. Nor can we contemplate, without pleafure, the inge- 
nuity manifefted even in the parts to which we do not accede; 
and the alacrity of mind, which almoft without a hint from au- 
thority, by contemplating the nature of the general rules, has 
formed a conjecture refpecting accents in continuous difcourfe, 
of a nature, we believe, perfeétly novel and untouched. 
The whole of this difcuffion is founded on the tacit fuppo- 
fition that accent, in the ancient languages, was exa@lly analo- 
gous to accent in the modern. This we do not feel prepared 
togrant. Accent in Englith, and other modern languages, is 
merely emphafis ; a ftrefs Jaid upon one fyllable in preference 
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® Fofteris not mentioned, Primatt only in an appendix, 
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$22 Effay on Greek and Latin Projodies. 

to others, without any perceptible reference to mufical tone, or 
the elevation and depreilion of the voice. Accent among the 
Grecks, if we may be guided by the fignitication of the names, 
(and the Greeks of all people were moft attentive to the itria 
appropriation of terms) was an effect upon the mufical tone 
or pitch of the voice. téws is an accent, spocediar the marks 
of accentuation*, both of which have an evident reference to 
mufical found: and the Greeks can hardly be fuppofed {o 
much at a Jofs in the ufe of their native language as to fay tone 
when they meant pulfation. The old Greek definition of 
mpoowia, frequently cited, is 6 roves mpos cy gdousv, xai res dcyus 
wotpela, the tone to which we fing or fpeak.” Hence the 
learned Dr. Fofter fays, that it ‘* depends on the variety and 
combina‘ion of notes, confidered as high and bw :” and it has 
been concluded by other writers, particularly Lord Monboddo, 
(for Foller writes with fome degree of a Sats on the fub- 
jet) that the fpeech of the ancients was more allied to recita- 
tive than that of modern times, which is corroborated by ftve- 
ral collateral circumftances ; fuch as the ufe of mufical recita- 
tion in their dramas, and the employment of a flute as an aid 
to orators, 

Asa neceffary confequence of fuppofing the ancient accen- 
tuation to be the fame as the modern, the learned writer gives 
up altogether the peculiar power of the circumflex ; malin 
it only the union of an acute accent witha very long quantity. 
If oeposwpim and circumflex have any meaning conneéted with 
their etymology, it appears that they defcribe fomething of 
which there is no trace in modern fpeech. This bending or 
turning of the voice, fo as to produce the effet of two tones 
on one fyllable, is what cannot happen to what we call accent. 
A found or tone admits of infle@tion, but a pulfation admits of 
no difference: as it is {truck fmartly or remifsly, it producesa 
certain effet upon the ear, which gradually dies away, accord 
ing to its ltrength, but cannot otherwife be modified. To 
vary the effe€t would require a new pulfation, which would 
then conititute not one varied accent, but two, fucceffive and 
diftin, ‘We conceive then that a circumflex, properly fo called, 
cannotexilt in what the moderns cail accentuation, andthatcon- 
fcquently if the ancient accent was fuppofed to be the fame, it 
became neceffary to difcard that term, or confound it with the 
acute. But we conceive alfo, that this confufion of terms 
cannot be admitted under the ancient definitions of the cit- 
cumfliex, which diftin@ly point out an inflection in the tone of 

* « Accentus dittus ef ab accinendo, quod fit quafi quidam cujufque 
fy abe cantus, — Gracos ideo mpocw)ia dicitur, quod apoogdsras 
tais cvAAabaise”  Diomedes, Gramm, 
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voice. Nor is the mark of the circumflex formed, as the au- 
thor before us alledges, from the union of the acute accent, and 
the mark of along quantity, but from the union of the two 
figns of the acute ad the grave accent. It was written thus’, 
or, the angle being rounded off, *. ‘This is exprefsly faid by a 
grammarian already quoted, ** Accentus acuti nota ‘, ita per 
obliquum afcendens in dexteram partem. Gravis nota ita’, a 
fummo in obliquum quafi in dexteram partem defcendens. 
Circumflexus nota de acuto et gravi faéta, vel C deorfum 
ftans.” Diomed, 1. 2. Nor does the explanation of the cir- 
cumflex, given by the author of this effay, feem entirely to ac- 
cord even with his own rules. We are told in p. 103, rule a, 
that, “if the laft word of averfe be an antecircumflexed word, 
the fimple acute tone muft be given on the penult,” on account 
of the rule which forbids the penult to be circumflexed when 
the laft fyllable is long. Are we then to fuppofe that the » 
in "Ax/Avos, when it terminates a verfe, and is, as we are told, 

to be fpoken ’AxA%ws, forms not fo long a fyllable as it would in 

any other place? ‘* The circumflexed fyllable,” fays this au- 
thor, ‘* was always a fyllable of the extreme length ; (and he 
fubjoins a remark to fhow, what is very true, that thcre were 
differences in the length of long fyllables) and though the an- 
tepenult often takes an acute accent, when it is at the fame 

time a long fyllable, yet it was inconfiftent with the melody of 
fpeech, according to the nice perceptions of the Greek ear, that 

the found of it fhould be prolonged to the extreme length 

marked by the circumflex.” Here then we are to afk again, is 

the » in snfess fhorter tham the » in sis, or the w in capabs 

fhorter than that in cape, and fo in inftances without number? 

We can hardly imagine it poffible. 

But difmiffing for a while the accents of the Greeks, it feems 
to us that, refpecting the accent of our own language, this au 
thor has fallen into a confiderable, though very general error. 
He fays, ‘It is a peculiarity of the Englith language, thae 
quantity and accent always go together; the longe(t {yllable, 
in almoft every word, being that on which the accent falls, 
Now, to our apprehenfion, all fuch words as gratify, elegant, 
tminous, have the firft fyllable accented, and fhort; (cléverly is 
fo marked in the eflay) and in that cafe there is a very large 
clafs of words, namely all thofe accented on the antepenult, 
of which the general rule is, that they fhorten the accented 
fyllable; the exceptions being comparatively a very {mall num- 
ber. - This is fo completely the genius of our language, that 
it prevails fometimes even again{t the power of derivation, 
thus Gmen becomes dminous, Simon, Simony, &ce Befides thefe, 
there are a vaft number of words accented on the penult, both 
Oo2 of 
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of two and more fyllables, which fhorten the accented fyllable, 
as hiney, miney (inftanced in the Effay) ab‘lifh, diminifh, &c. 
According to this tendency of our own language, we alfo vi- 
tiate the dead languages, fhortening the long vowel of a diflyt. 
lable, when it obtains another fyllable by infle@ion. Thus 
omen becomes minis, flamen, flamints, &c. though we know the 
quantity to be otherwife. This being the fa&, every conclufion 
drawn from the fuppofed tendency of our language to lengthen 
the accented fyllables mutt fall, of courfe, to the ground. 

Having premifed thefe objedtions, which affect fo large a 
part of the fyftem, we cannot but fav, that as far as this tract 
is intended to reftore the ufe of the Greek accents, we do not 
think its purpofe can be anfwered : as far as it is employed to 
defend the antiquity of thofe marks and their ufe among the 
Greeks, ‘it is clear and fatisfaQory. The arguments on this 
fubject are not all new ; but fome are; and all are fet in new 
and (triking lights. “he conjeQures on the Lingua communis, 
in which the diale&ts were ultimately abforbed, are of a novel 
and ufeful kind, and fuch as we tranfcribe with pleafure. 


«© Te might throw confiderable light upon the queftion of the age of 
the invention, if indeed the invention was pot nearly cozval with the 
firft writing of the language, could we afcertain the exact epoch of 
that great change, when the different dialeéts gave way to the general 
prevalence, of what was called, the /ingua communis. ‘This is noteafy 
to be fettled with precifion. Itis the more difficult, by reafon of an 
abfurd practice of tranferibers, which feems to have been taken up 
early, of tranflating the dialectic writers into the lingua communi: 
Agatharchides of Cnidos is mentioned hy Photius, as an Attic writer, 

sut in the extraéts from his works, which Photius gives, little of the 
Attic dialect appears. It was not only in the making of extras, that 
this liberty was taken. Entire works have undergone the fame tranf- 
mutation. Archimedes wrote in the Doric dialect, in which many of 
his works are ftill extant; namely, the books upon Sphzroids, upon 
Spirals, upon the Centre of Gravity of Planes, the Pfammites, and the 
Quadrature of the Parabola; but his two moft celebrated works, 
which were probably the moft generally read, his two books on 
the Sphere and Cylinder, and his Quadrature of the Circle, are 
in the /émgua communis. His Commentator Eutocius, who lived 
about the end of the fifth century, and feems to have been a maa 
of good tafte, as well as a confiderable mathematician, complains, 
that, in his time, no MS. of thefe works was to be found, in which 
the genuine Dorifms of Archimedes were preferved. ‘The language 
of Herodotus himfelf was not ‘left untouched. It was divefted of 
many of its Tenifins, until they were reitored by Gronovius, from 
his Medicean Ms. the only one perhaps in which they remain, in 
their native purity. The effect of this barbarous practice may have 
been to anticipate, in appearance, the true zra of the extinction of 
the dialects. Since we cannot be fure that fome authors, whom we 
now read in the dingua communis, might not have written in the proper 
dialects of their refpective countries. In A:neas’s tactics, there fecm to 
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be few, if any, dialectic idioms. And yet Cafaubon, from many cir- 
cumftances of confiderable weight, concludes, that the author, if not 
the very fame perfon, could have been but a few years later than A:- 
neas the Arcadian, who was contemporary with Xenophon. 

«« However, it may, with great probability, be fuppofed, that the 
lingua communis firft came into general ufe, when the different ftates of 
Greece became, as it were, one people, by falling under the dominion 
of the Romans. ‘The battle of Cynofcephale, at which Philip was 
defeated by Flaminius, and foon after which Greece was enflaved by 
the Romans, under the pretence of being rettored to liberty : this bat- 
tle was fought in the year before the vulgar xra of our Lord 197: 
and the city of Corinth was facked by Mummius, in the year betore 
our Lord 146. ‘The middle time between thefe two events may, with 
great probability, be affumed, asthe epoch of the general introduction 
of the Lingua communis, And accordingly, about that time Polybius 
flourifhed ; one of the firft writers, among thofe at leaft that remain, 
that ufed that common language. Afneas cannot be reckoned in the 
number ; for, either he was not of that great antiquity, which Cafau- 
bon, not without weighty reaion indeed, afcribes to him; or his work 
has been tranflated, ‘The introduction of the /ingua communis was un- 
doubtedly in itfelf a great alteration; and it led the way to others, 
The utter extinétion of the dialects was not, however, the immediate 
elect. For the Doric, in fome places pure, in others with a mixture 
more orlefs of the Aolic, was fpoken, in the Peloponnefas, in the 
time of Strabo. 

«* From this time, however, the dialects were probably little ufed 
in writin’, though in the country itfelf they continued, for fome tinie, 
in vernacular ule, The epoch, therztore, of the introduction of the 
lingua communis, and that of tae difufe of the dialects, may be confi- 
dered as the fame.” P. 49. 


The remarks of this able writer, on the fuppofed change of 
feyeral accents in continuous f{peech, are fuch as might poltibly 
be true, though the reft of the fyitem were not. They are 
founded on thole general rules of accentuation which have re- 
ference to quantity; and proceed on the fuppofition, that 
where the potition of a word affeCled its final fyllable, the ac- 
cent would be given in fpeaking according to that new circum- 
ftance, and not accordiny to the rule whereby the mark was 
placed on the feparate word. Thus the rule Seing, that the 
antepenult cannot be accented when the Jatt fyllable is long, 
this author conceives that, if the lat fyllable is by any means 
made long, the accent muit be fpoken on the penult, though 
written on the antepenult. Again, the rule being, that a word 
cannot be circumfexed on the penult, when the latt fyllable is 
long, hetelis us that, if the lait be made long by its place, the 
penule, being before circumflexed, mult be fpoken as if it was 
acuted. In like manner, when vowels or d:pthongs are fhort- 
cued by pofition, changes were to be made in the accentuation 
to 
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to bring them under that general rule, to which they did not he. 
long before the quantity was changed. ‘This hypothefis, it is 
evident, might be jut, whether we know the real force of the 
accents or not ; and is the more likely to be fo, on the fuppofi- 
tion of a real difference between the acute accent and the Cire 
cumflex, between which moft of the changes are made, than if 
they are conceived to be the fame. Itis even highly probable, 
fuppofing, with this author, that the general rules were found- 
ed on the nature of things, and notin any degree arbitrary ; 
as, in that cafe, w hatever was neceffary in fyllables originally 
long or fhort, would be fo equally when they became Jength« 
ened or fhortened by circumftances : which amounts nearly to 
a demonftration, that fuch muft have been the practice. The 
great defect is the want of evidence, Had this been the rule, 
vw would furcly have been delivered by fome of the ancient 
Geammarians ; and the few inftances of Enclitics, &c. where 
the accent was changed by the placing of the word, fo far mi- 
Jitate againit it, that in thefe cafes the written accent was ac- 
tually cha iged, which ought therefore to have happened in all 
other inftances where any alteration took place. 

With refp ws ov the citations adduced-in this tract, p. 10, to 
prove thatthe circumflex is only an acute accent joined with a 
long quantity, they furciy are not competent to any fuch 
proof. T hey are three in number, and they all appear to us 
to refer only to the mixture of acute and grave, or that in- 
Hexion of the voice which the name of circumflex implies. 
"The fir ft is from Sextus Empiricus, 6 a Qivaloy orepsrmaptvnn 
Bpaysizy yiotas, Sia ro 1S wegiomacus xal’ avayxny cvvvdisacba: Tay 
infxacw.” This feems to mean no more than that ** a circum- 
fy' lable cannot be fhort, becaufe the inflexion or circume 

n ot the voce (to produce the found of both accents) 
n tly demanded time or extenfion.”” “The pailag e from 
D soylius Hahearnaflenfis only mentions the mixture of the 
acute and grave in the circumflex, but is not explained by the 
natut &: fink of the voice after extending the fou id of the acute 
accent, becanfe, in that cafe, all the “long fyllables that are 
acuted, would be, in foine degree, circumnflexed. The third 
quotation, trom Dionyfius Thrax, or whoever elfe it might be, 
feems to defcribe, like the itt, that turn of the voice “which 
conftituted the ci cumfles : : mpirdkacit being a moulding or twifte 
ing, aS mpiewaruos (the more appropriate term) is a drawing 
abut of the voice. 

We are forry to remark, that one or two more books than 
are mentioned in this tat (particularly an edition of Arifto- 
tle’s Poetics) have proceeded from the public prefs at Oxford, 
without 
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without accents: but we hope that no future addition to their 
number will be made, 

We fhall not any further extend our account of this tra&. 
That it is learned and ingenious will be feen very fully from 
the circumftances we have mentioned, noiwithftanding the ob- 
jections which we conceive to lie againft the fyftem. Thefe, 
however, we do not urge with any degree of dogmatical pofi- 
tivenefs. That obje&ions may be raifed againt{t our fyftem alfo, 
we are well aware: and though with willingnefs we come for- 
ward to difcuffion, we aré not, in a queftion fo dificult, fuffi- 
ciently ambitious to aflume the tone of decifion. 








_—— ee 


Art. XIII. Camilla: or, A Pifure of Yiuth. By the Author 
of Evelina and Ceetlia, In five Volumes. 12mo. 1s. 
Payne, &c. 17,6. 


O tie old romance, which exhibited exalted perfonages, 
and difplayed their fentiments in improbable or impofli- 
ble firuations, has fucceeded the more reafonable, modern 
novel; which delineates characters drawn from actual obfer- 
vation, and, when ably executed, prefents an accurate and 
captivating view of real life. To excell in this fpecies of 
compolition are required all the powers of the dramatic writer ; 
an extenlive acquaintance with human nature, an acute dif 
cernment, and exa¢t difcrimination of charaGters, a correét 
judgment of probability in fituations, an active imagination in 
devifing and combining incidents, with command of language 
for defcribing them. There is no fpecies of compofition that 
more forcibly attracts and irretiftibly detains attention ; and, 
though the regular manufacture, and regular fale ot the moft 
imperfeét attempts, by very incompetent writers, are by no 
means creditable to the talte that encourages fo idle a traffic ; 
yet may the better clafs of novels be allowed to maintain their 
dignity, and demand a particular examination, 

To aftonith by the marvellous, and appal by the terrific, 
have lately been the favourite defigns of many writers of no- 
vels; who, in purfuit of thofe effects, have frequently ap- 
peared to defert, and fometimes have really tranfzreiled the 
bounds of nature and poffibility. We cannot approve of thefe 
extravagances. The artful conduct of an interefling plot, and 
the dramatic delineation of characte:, are certainly the features 
that give moft dignity to this fpecies of h&tion ; thefe are found 
in great perfe@tion in thofe Englith novels which are admitted 
as 
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as models; thofe of Richardfon, Fielding, and Smollet: an@ 
their merits cannot be rivalled by any thing imported from the 
regions of fairy tale. 

“OF the requilites above enumerated, Mrs. D’Arblay (for. 
merly Mifs Burne y) potletics evidently the greater part. “Vhey 
were evinced abundantly in her former novels of Evelina and 
Cecilia; nor do we think them (whatever may have been the 
effect om an expectation too highly raifed) defs confpicuous in 
Camilla. An inexhavilible tund of charaéters appears to 
be treafured in her mind, which fhe produces with a Coe 
pioufnefs almoft without example. No acthor, unlefs fup- 
porred by a very decided genius for fuch delineations, could 
venture to bring torward fo greata number of diftinctly cha- 
sacterized perl nmaces, or fucceed fo well in making them a& 
confiftentiy, in fuci a vartety of fituations. But here we mut 
admir a ditiinétion., fer charaéters of a higher ftamp are 
ufualy drawn with exact propriety and truth; but thofe either 
of lower life, or of a ridiculous cait, are, tor the mott part, 
{trong carica.urcs. They are related more to farce than to 
comedy. Such are Mr. Briggs, more efpecially, in Cecilia; 
and Mr. Dubiter, Mrs. Mitten, and Dr. Orkborne, in the 
prefent novel. Even the good and well drawn Sir Hugh muk 
be thought, in fome inftances, rather too flrongly touched, 
His var ous and entire ictthement of his fortune, and his late 

atremptto learn Latin, are furely traits of this caft. 

Among the numcrous characters di fplaved in this novel, the 
- tt original and highly finithed are ‘thofe of Mrs, Aribery, 
Sir Huch Tyrold, and Camilla herfelf. Sir Sedley Clarendel 
is fkilfully drawn, and has fome new features of diferi- 
mination; but he is rather (fo quickly do fafhions pa) 
an obfolete coxcomb, than one of the prefent hour. Mis. A., 
a widow of vivacity, wit, and confiderable remains of beauty, 
rich and eav, contrives to live acce ding to her own fancy, 
me ads . difregarding the common opiaions of the world, 
but obferving the rules of propriety in all eflential matters. 
A seal bonevolerce of heart and foundnefs of und eritanding, 
are fo hidden unter external levity of manners, that they do not 
appear ull difcovered by more intimate approach. We will 
make our readers acquainted with this agreeable lady, by pre- 
feiting her in lur own houfe, when Camilia firit vififs her, 
after becoming acquainted in public. 


‘ Notwithflanding the pleafure with which Camilla, in an Ly othe 
Great oa,” would have renewed this acquaintance, was now cl hinged 
into relu‘tan.e, the was far from infenible to the flattering kindnefs 
with which Mrs. Arlhery received and entertained her, nor to the 
fra: knefs with which fhe confefied, that her invifibility the other 
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gorming, had refulted folely from pique that the vifit had not beea 
gmade fooner. 

«© Camilla would have attempted fome apology for the delay, but 
fhe affured her that apologies were what fhe neither took nor gave 5 
and then laughingly added—** We will try one another to-day, and 
if we find it wont do—we will fhake hands arid part, ‘That, you 
mult know, is my mode; and is it not vaftly better than keeping up 
an acquaintance that proves dull, merely becaufe it has been begun?” 

«« She then ordered away all her vititors, without the fmalleit ce- 
remony ; telling them, however, they might come back in the even- 
ing, only defiring they would not be early. Camilla flared; but 
they all fubmitted as to a thing of courfe. 

** You are not ufed to my way, I perceive,” cried fhe, {miling ; 
« yet, Ican, neverthelefs, afflure you, you can do nothing fo much 
for your Lappinefs as to adopt it. You are made a flave in a moment 
by the world, it you don’t begin life by defying it. ‘Take your own 
way, follow vour own huinour, and you and the world will both go 
on jult as well, as if you afk its will and pileafure for every thing 
you do, and want, and think.” 

« She then exprefled herfelf delighted with Lionel, for bringing 
them together by this fhort cut, which abolithed a world of formali- 
tics, not more cuftomary than fatiguing. ‘* 1 pafs, { know,” con- 
tinued fhe, ** tor a mere creature of whim; but, believe me, there 
isno fmall touch of philofophy in the compotition of my vagaries. 
hatremes, you know, have a mighty knack of meeting. Thus I, 
like the fage, though not with fage-Lke motives, fave time that muit 
otherwife be wafted ; brave rules that would murder common fentfe ; 
- when l have made people tiare, turn another away that 1 may 
augh.”’ 

“© She then, in a graver ftxain, and in a manner that proved the 
aws of poiitenefs all her own, where fhe chofe, for any particular 
purpofe, or inclination, to exert them, hoped this profeffion of her 
faith would plead her excufe, that fhe had thus tncongruoufly made 
her fair guett a fecond tin cater her houfe, before her firft vifit was 
acknowledged; and enquired whether it were to be returned at Ether- 
ington. or at Cleves. 

** Camilla anfwered, fhe was now at home, on account of her 
mother’s being obliged to make a voyage to Lilbon. 

‘+ Mrs. Aribery aid, fhe would certainly, then, wait upon her at 
Etherington; and very civilly regretted having no acquaintance with 
Mrs. ‘Lyrold; archly, however, adding: ** As we have no where 
met, I could not feek her at her own houfe without running too great 
ark; torthen, whether | had liked her or not, | mutt have received 
ber, you know, into mine. So, you fee, | am not quite without 
prucence, whatever thercear world fays to the contrary.” 

** She then fpoke of :he ball, public breakfait, and ratfile ; chatting 
both upon perfons and things with an ealy gaicry, and {prightly ncg- 
ligence, extremely amufing to Camilla, and which foon, indefpigne 
ct the unwillingnefs with which the had entered her houfe, brought 
back her original propenfity to make the acquaintance, and left no 
regret for what Lionel had done, except what refted upon the repuy- 
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nafice of Edgar to this intercourfe. As he could not, however, re. 

roach what was begun withcut her concurrence, he would fee, the 
ary like berfelf, that common civility henceforward would exag 
its continuance. 

‘«¢ In proportion as her pleafure from this accidental commerce was 
anneal and her early partiality revived, her own fpirits re-anj. 
mated, and, in the courfe of the many hours they now fpent com. 
pletely together, fhe was fet fo entirely at her eafe, by the good hus 
mour of Mrs, Arlbery, that fhe loft all fear of her wit. She found it 
rather playful than fatirical; rather {eeking to amufe than to difcons 
cert; and though fometimes, from the refittlefs pleafure of uttering a 
bon mot, fhe thought more of its brilliancy than of the pain it might 
inflict, this happened but rarely, and was moré commonly fucceeded 


- by regret than by triumph. 


‘«* Camilla foon obferved fhe had, perfonally, nothing to appre 
hend, peculiar partiality fupplying the place of general delicacy, ia 
fhielding her from every fhaft that even pleafantry could render poig. 
nant. ‘The embarrafiment, therefore, which, in ingenuous youth, 
checks the attempt to pleafe, by fear of failure, or fhame of exertion, 
gave way to natural {pirits, which gaily rifing from entertainment 
received, reftored her vivacity, and gradually, though unconfcioufly, 
enabled her to do juftice to her own abilities, by unaffettedly calling 
forth the mingled iweetnefs and intelligence of her character; and 
Mrs. Arlbery, charmed with all the obferved, and flattered by all the 
infpired, felt fuch fatisfaction in her evident conquett, that before the 
tere a tete was clofed, their admiration was become nearly mutual. 

«¢ When the evening party was announced, they both heard with 
furprife that the day was fo far advanced. ‘* They can wait, how. 
ever,” faid Mrs. Arlbery, ‘* for I know they have nothing to do.” 

-** She then invited Camilla to return to her the next day fora 
week. : 

«« Camilla felt well difpofed to comply, hoping foon to reafon 
from Edgar his prejudice againft a connection that afforded her fuch 
fingular pleafure ; but to leave her father at this period was far from 
every with. She excufed herfelf, therefore, faying, fhe had {till fix 
weeks due to her uncle at Cleves, before any other engagetnent could 
take place. 

«« Well, then, when you quit your home for Sir Hugh, will you 
beg off a few days from him, and fet them down to my account ?” 

‘© Jt my uncle pleafes—” 

«* If he pleafes ?”’ repeated fhe, laughing; ** pray never give that 
7finto his decifion; you only put contradiction into people’s heads, 
by afking what pleafes them. Say at once, my good uncle, Mrs. 
Arlbery has invited me to indulge her with a few days at the Grove; 
fo to morrow I fhall go to her, Will you promife me this ?” 

«© Dear madam, no! my uncle would thirk me mad.” 

«« And fuppole he fhould! A little alarm now and then keeps life 
from ftagnation. They call me mad, I know, fometimes; wild, 
flighty, and what not; yet you fee how harmlefs I am, though I 
aftord food tor fuch notable commentary.” 

«« But can you really like fuch things fhould be faid of you ?” 

«« | adore 
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« J adore the franknefs of that queftion! why, n—-o,—TI rather 
shink 1 don’t, But I’m not fure. However, to prevent their mind- 
ing me, 1 matt mind them*. And its vaftly more irkfome to give up 
one’s way, than to hear a few impertinent remarks, And, as to the 


world, depend upon it, my dear Mifs Tyrold, the more you fee of 
it, the lefs you will care for it.” 

« She then faid fhe would leave her to re-inveft herfelf in her own 
attire, and go down ftairs, to fee what the poor fimple fouls, who 
had had no more wit than to come back thus at her call, had found 
to do with themfelves. 

« Camilla, having only her common morning drefs, and even that 
utterly fpoilt, begged that her appearance might be difpenfed with 5 
but Mrs. Arlbery, exclaiming, ** Why, there are only men; you 
don’t mind men, I hope!” afhamed, the promifed to get ready ; yet 
fhe had not fufficient courage to defcend, till her Bay hoftefs came 
back, and accompanied her to the drawing room.” Vol. ii. p. 213. 


Sir Hugh Tyrold, a wealthy baronet, of the moft confum- 
mate benevolence of heart, but no great ftrength of intelie@, 
is the uncle of Camilla. Uninftru€ted himfelf from natural 
want of quicknefs, and early diflike to learning, he is an 
idolizer of thofe who have more knowledge: incapable of 
guile, he believes all others to be fincere ; confcious of his 
own defects, he has the humility and fimplicity of a child; . 
and continually forming fchemes for promoting the happinefs 
of others, he is no lefs conitantly difappointed, from not 
having calculated or provided for the probabilities of fuccefs, 
His fpeeches are all characteriftic ; he fcarcely ever makes aa 
affertion without qualifying and almoft contraditing it, from 
the want of fixed ideas; and he reflects upon his own inabi- 
lity to judge, in every attempt to deliver his opinion. There 
is much originality in this character, and it cannot better be 
illuitrated than. by his exultation at the fortunate turn of af- 
fairs, and the projeét he even then forms for difpofing of two 
ptrfons in his family. 


‘* Well, then, this,” cried he, as he poured upon them his tene 
dereit blefiings and careffes, ** is the oddeft of all! My dear little 
Camilla, that 1 took all my fortune from, is the very perfon to give 
me her’s as foon as ever fhe gets it! as well as my own houfe over my 
old head again, after my turning her, as one may fay, out of ic! 
which is a thing as curious, in point of us poor ignorant mortals, as 
if my brother had put it in a fermon.”’ | 

“ Such turns in the tide of fortune,” faid Mt. Tyrold, “ are 
amongit the happieft leflons of humanity, where thofe who have ferved 

humble and helplefs trom motives of pure dilintereftednefs, find 
they have made ufeful tiiends for themfelves, in the perpettfal vicifli- 
tudes of our unftable condition.” 
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«© Why, then, there’s but one thing more, by what I can make 
out,” faid the Baronet, ** that need be much vpon my mind, and 
that I’ve been thinking fome time about, in point of forming a f{cheme 
to get rid of, which I think I’ve gota pretty good one: for here's 
Lavinia going to be married to the very oldett friend I have in the 
world ; that 1s, to his fon, which is the fame thing in point of bring. 
ing us all together; and my own dear little girl, to the bett gentk. 
man in the county, except for that one thing of going off at the firt 
which I dare fay he did not mean, for which reafon I thall mention i 
no more: and Indiana, to one of thofe young captains, that I can’ 
pretend I know much of; but that’s very excufable in fo young a 
perfon, not having had much head from the beginning; which | 
always make allowance for; my own not being over extraordinary: 
and Eugenia, poor thing, being a widow already ; for which God te 
praifed ; which I hope 1s no fin, in point of the poor lad that’s gone 
not belonging to any of us, by what I can make out, except by his 
own doing whether we would or not; which, however, is neither 
here nor there, now he’s gone; for Eugenia being no beauty, and 
Clermont having as good as faid fo, I fuppofe fhe thought the mut 
not be too difficult; which is a thing young girls are apt to fall into; 
and boys too, for the matter of that; for, by what I can make out 
of life, I don’t fee but whata fcholar thinks a girl had better kx 
pretty than not, as much as another man.” 

«© But what, my dear brother,” faid Mr. Tyrold, * is your new 
Giftrefs and new. feheme ?” 

«« Why I can’t fay but what I’m a little put out, that Indian 
fhould forget poor Mrs, Margland, in the particular of afking herto 
go to live with her; which, however, I dare fay the can’t help, thof 
young captains commonly not over liking having elderly perfons about 
them; not that I mean to guefs her age, which | take to be fifty, 
and upwards; which 1s no point of ours. But the thing I’m thinking 
of is Dr. Orkborne, in the cafe of their marrying one an other.” 

«© My dear brother !—has any fuch idea occurred to them ?” 

«s Not asl know of; but Indiana having done with one, and 
Fugenia with the other, and me, Lord help me! not wanting either 
of them, why what can Leo it they won’t; the Dottor’s afked to go 
to town, for the fake of prinung his papers, which | hegged him not 
to hurry, for I’m but heule fie for learned converfation juit now; 
tho eh when he’s here, he commonly fays nothing ; only taking owt 
his tablets to write down fomething that comes into his head, as | 
fuppofe: which I can’t fay is very entertaining in the light of a com- 
panion. However, as to his having called mea blockhead, its not 
what I take umbrage at, not being a wit being a fault of no man’s, 
except of nature, hich no body has a right to be angry at. Belides 
as to his having a litle pride, its whar 1 owe him no ill-will forja 
fcholar having nothing elfe but his learning, is excufable for making 
the moft of it. However, if they would marry one another, | cam 
but fay I thould take it very wellot them. ‘Lhe only thing | know 
apaintt it, is the mortal diflike they have to one another: and that, 
wy dear brother, is the point I went to confult you about ; fer tha 
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we fhall be got off all round: which would be a great thing off my 
mind.” Vol.v. p. 544. 

Camilla herfelf is admirably formed to intereft ever 
reader. When achild, it is molt beautifully faid of her that 
« Every look was a fiile, every ftep was a fpring, every 
thought was a hope, and every feeling was joy! and the early 
felicity of her mind was without allay.” Preferving the molt 

erfect innocence of character, with all this natural livelinefs 
of difpofition, fhe is often hurried by precipitance, into fleps 
that produce an effect dire&ly contrary to her intention, and 
forms conclufions very little warranted by the premifes from 
which fhe draws them. She is no where, perhaps, delineated 
with more fpirit than in the following paffage. An old lord 
has made her rather an abrupt and haity offer of his heart, in 
the hearing of her lover, who, when he found what was going 


SD . * . 
forward, precipitately retired to a more diftant {pot. 


« No livelinefs of temper had injured in Camilla the real modefty 
of her character. A fenfe, therefore, of obligation for this partiality 
accompanied its furprife, and was preparing her for repeating the re- 
jection with acknowledgments though with firmnefs, when the fighe 
of Edgar brought an entirely new train of feelings and ideas into her 
mind. O! happy moment! thought fhe; he muft have heard enough 
of what paffed to know me, at leaft, to be difinterefted! he mutt 
fee, now, it was himfelf, not his fituation in life, 1 was fo prompt 
in accepting—and if again he manifefts the fame preference, I may 
receive it with more franknefs than ever, for he will fee my whole 
heart, fincerely, fingly, inviolably his own! 

« Bewitched with this notion, fhe efcaped from the peer, and rai 
up to the deck, with a renovation of aniinal fpirits, fo high, fo lively, 
and fo buoyant, that fhe fcarce knew what fhe faid or did, from the 
uncontrolable gaicty, which made every idea dance to a happinefs 
new even to her happy mind. Wacever fhe looked at fhe fmiled 
upon ; to whatever was propofed the aflented : fearce could fhe rettrain 
her voice from involuntarily finging, or her feet from inftinétively 
dancing, 

“ Edgar, compared with what he now felt, believed that hitherto 
he had been a ftranger to what wonder meant. Is this, thought he, 
Camilla? Has fhe: wilfully fafcinated this old man ferioufly to win 
him, and has fhe won him but to triumplr in the vanity of her cons 
queft? How is her delicacy perverted! what is become of her fenfi- 
bility? Is this the artlefs Camilla? modeft as the was gay, docile as 
fhe was fpirited, gentle as fhe was intelligent? O how fpoilt! how 
alered! how gone! 

‘€ Camilla, little fufpicious of this conftruction, thought it would 
he now equally wrong to fpeak any more with either Henry or Lord 
Valhurft, and talked with all others indifcriminately, changing her 
obje& with almoft every fpeech. 

_ © A moment's reflection would have told her, that quietnefs alone, 
mm ber prefent fituation, could do juftice to the purity of her inten- 
tions : 
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sions: bat reflection is rarely the partner of happinefs in the youthfy! 
breaft; it iscommonly brought by forrow, and flies at the firk dawp 
of returning joy. 

“« ‘Thus, while fhe difpenfed to all around, with views the mof 
innocent, her gay and almoit wild felicity, the very delight to which 
fhe owed her animation, of believing the was evincing to Edgar with 
what finglenefs fhe was his own, gave her the appearance, in his judg. 
ment, of 2 finifhed, a vain, an all-accomplifhed coquette. The ex. 
altation of her ideas brighteved her eyes into a vivacity almoft dazzling, 
gave an attraction to her {miles that was irrefiftible, the charm of 
fafcination to the found of her voice, to her air a thoufand namelefy 
graces, and to her manner and expreffion an enchantment. 

«¢ Powers fo captivating, now forthe firft time united with a faci. 
Jity of intercourfe, foon drew around her all the attendant adiniring © 
beaux. 

«« No animal is more gregarious than a fafhionable young man, 
who, whatever may be his abilities to think, rarely decides, and fil] 
lefs frequently a¢ts for himfelf. He may with, he may appreciate, 
internally with jultice and wifdom ; but he only fays, and only does, 
what fome other man of fafhion, higher in vogue, or older in courage, 
has faid or has done before him. 

«© ‘The young Lord Pervil, the ftar of the prefent day, was now 
drawn into the magic circle of Camilla; this was fu// fufficient to 
bring into it every minor luminary of his conftellation ; and even the 
refplendent and incomparable beauty of Indiana, even the foft and 
melting influence of the expreflively lovely Mrs, Berlinton, gave way 
to the fuperior afcendance of that varied grace, and winning vivacity, 
which feemed inftin¢tively fharing with the beholders, its own plea 
fure and animation, 

‘«¢ To Edgar alone this gave her not new charms: he faw in het 
more of beauty, but lefs of intereft; the fentence dictated by Dr. 
Marchmont, as the watch-word to his feelings, were (Be mine, te 
curred to him inceffantly ; alas! he thought, with this diffipated de. 
light in admiration, what individual can make her happy? to the 
rational ferenity ef domeftic life, fhe is lof! 

«* Again, as he viewed the thickening group before her, offeri 
frefly and frefh incenfe, which her occupied mind fcarce perceived, 
though her elevated {pirits unconfcioufly encouraged, he internally 
exclaimed : ‘ O, if her trufling father faw her thus! her father who, 
with all bis tender lenity, has not the blind indulgence of her uncle, 
how would he flart! how would his fenfe of fair propriety be re 
volted!—or if her mother—her refpefable mother, beheld thus 
changed, thus undignified, thus open to all flattery and all flateerers, 
her no longer peerlefs daughter—how would fhe blufh! how would 
ihe tint ot fhame rob her impreflive countenance of its noble confe 
dence !” 

« ‘Lhefe thoughts were too agitating for obfervation; his 
moiftened with fadnefs in affociating to his difappointment that of 
revered and exemplary parents, and he retreated from her fight till 
the aroncni of landing ; when, with fudden defperation, melaucholy 
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yet determined, he told himfelf he would no longer be withheld from 
fulfilling his purpofe. 

«© He made way, then, to the /? » though with unfteady fteps ; 
hiseye pierced through to Camilla; fhe caught and fixt it, He fele 
cold; but ftill advanced. She faw the change, but did not under- 
ftand it. He offered her his hand before Lady Pervil arofe to lead 
the way, left fome competitor fhould feize it; the accepted it, rather 
furprized by fuch fudden promptnefs, though encouraged by it to a 
fill further dependance upon her revived and fanguine expectations. 

«© Yet deeper funk this flattering illufion, when fhe found his whole 
frame was fhaking, and faw his complexion every moment varying. 
She continued, though in a lefs difengaged manner, her fosightly 
difcourfe with the group; for he uttered not a word. Content that 
he had fecured her hand, he waited an opportunity lefs public. 

«© Lady Pervil, who poffeffed that true politenefs of a well-bred 
woman of rank, who knows herfelf never fo much refpected as when 
the lays afide mere heraldic claims to fuperiority, would not quit the 
yacht of which fhe did the honours, till every other lady was conduéted 
to the fhore. Edgar had elfe purpofed to have detained Camilla in 
the veflel a moment later than her party, to hear the very few words 
it was his intention to fpeak. Fruftrated of this defign, he led her 
away with the reft, ftill totally filent, till her feet touched the beech : 
fhe was then, with feeming careleffnefs, withdrawing her hand, to 
trip off to Mrs. Berlinton; but Edgar fuddenly grafping it, tremu- 
loufly faid: ** Willit be too much prefumption—in a rejected man— 
to beg the honour of three minutes conference with Mifs Tyrold, 
before fhe joins her party ?” 

«« A voice piercing from the deep could not have caufed in Camilla 
a more immediate revulfion of ideas ; but fhe was filent, in her turn, 
and he led her along the beech,” P, 26. 


Camilla, it muft be owned, falls into thefe inadvertenciés 
rather too frequently, and the confequences of fome of them 
are difproportionately ferious ; but innocent, and feverely felf- 
condemned. fhe never ceafes to infpire affeCtion, and excite in- 
tereft. The chara€ters of Mr. and Mrs. Tyrold are finely 
drawn, but the latter is too much removed from fight, and be- 
comes therefore rather a fketch than a finifhed picture. It is 
evident, indeed, that, under her prudent fuperintendence, the 
errors and misfortunes of Camilla could not eafily have arifen. 
It was neceflary therefore to remove her, to produce the diftrefs 
of the plot. Lionel is a character, we fear, but too common, 
that of an extravagant young man, whole feelings are all loft 
in thoughtlefsnefs. But is fuch a character likely to have 
becn formed under parents fo very able, and fo attentive to 
their children, as Mr. and Mrs. Tyrold ? If fo, how very 
hopelefs a thing is the care of education, Edgar Mandlebert, 
the lover of Camilla, is a young man worthy of her ; but he 
is frequently as much too fufpicious as fhe is inadvertent, and 
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confents to be guided by the prejudices of an old man, when 
he ought to decide for himfelf. The letter of advice from 
Mr. ‘Tyrold to his danghter, is a very mafterly performance, 
The language of this book, confidered generally, is exce!- 
Jent ; it is natural and appropriate, frequently eloquent and 
forcible. If we defcend to particulars, many blemifhes may 
be found, Tranfgreflions againft grammar occur occafionally ; 
Gallicifins, fuch as egsti/m for felfifhnefs, and exalted imagi- 
nation, for wandering and half-frantic fancy, téte exaltée. 
One word, which belongs to no dialeét that we have ever met 
with, is rather a favourite with the author: itis froam. Lio~ 
nel roamed about the room ; Lynmere /freamed up and down, 
&c. Neverthelefs, it is ftill true, that the f{pirit and excellence 
of the language is one great merit of the work. The ftory is 
doubtlefs fpun out to an immoderate length; many dialogues, 
and many adventures, might well be fpared; yet the whole 
refents an aggregate of ingenious incidents, fpirited conver- 
fations, firiking characters, original aud affecting fituations, 
and excellent moral, which will not frequently be rivalled, 











Art. XIV. Narrative of a Five Years Expedition againft the 
revolted Negroes of Surinam in Guiana, on the wild C rooft of 
Siuth America, from the Year 17-2 to 1777, elucidating the 
Hiftery of that Country, and deferibing its Produétions, vit. 
Quadrupeds, Birds, hifhes, Reptiles, Trees, Shrubs, Fruits, 

end Roct: with an Account of the Indians of Guiana and Ne 

grces if Gu'nea, by Captain T.G. Stedinen. Llu ftrated with 
kighty elegant Engravings, from Drawings made by the Au 

thor. 2 Vclumes. 40. 2i. 12s. 6d. Jobnfon. 1796. 


N account of a portion of the globe fo feldom vifited by 
our countrymen, and yet fo well known to contain the 
moft exquifite variety of all that is wonderful and beautiful 
in nature’s produtions, could not fail of being received with 
all the cagrrvefs of curiofity. Captain Stedman, the author, 
a gallant young officer, feeing but little expectation of promos 
tion in his profeffion at home, accepted of an enfign’s commif- 
fion in one of the Scot’s Brigade regiments in Holland. Af 
ter a fhort flay in that country, he folicited admiffion intoa 
corps of volunteers preparing to fail for Guiana. He accord 
ingly arrived at Surinam, and for five years was employed un- 
der the command of Colonel Fourgeoud, in quelling different 
infurreCtions of revolted negroes. In this publication, . has 
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placed before the reader a circumftantial account of the diffe- 


n rent parts of Guiana which he vifited, the produce of the 
- country, the manners of the natives and of the planters, re- 
, prefentations of the various animals he beheld, the difficulties 
a and adventures he encountered, forming, on the whole, a mafs 
d of very entertaining and important matter. If the naturalift 
Y fhall be diffatisfied with the fketches here exhibited of animals, 
a birds, or vegetable produCtions, as deviating, in minute in- 
t flances, from precifion, we are yet fully perfuaded of the inte- 
bi: grity of the author’s mind, and willingly impute fuch devia- 
ce tions to that want of accuracy, which a foldier, copying ob- 
Rs jets with the idea of giving no more than a general refem- 
My blance, might not think it neceffary-to cultivate. He feems 
ce polleted throughout of an excellent underftanding, an un- 
. daunted fpirit, an eager defire of information, and a plain, na- 
a tive honefty of mind, attended with a negligence, which they, 
ale ‘who read his performance with a cold critical apathy in the 
vs clofet, cannot fail to difcern, and will not neglect to cen- 
me: fure. Such, however, are not our feelings ; we thank him fin- 
cerely for what he has given us, and we do not {cruple to efti- 
mate his volumes as deferving a refpectable place in the 
— collections of our naturalifts, and indeed of moitt readers of 
curiofity and tafte. We give the following fpecimen of the 
Surinam planter’s life, that the reader may fee what he has to 
the expect from the author’s ftyle. 
"9 
P A planter in Surinam, when he lives on his eftate (which is but 
Ys feldom, as they moftly prefer the fociety of Paramaribo) gets out of 
ge his hammock with the rifing fun, viz. about fix o’clock in the morn- 
Ml, ing, when he makes his appearance under the piazza of his honfe, 
Ne- where his coffee is ready waiting for him, which he generally takes 
ith with his pipe inftead of toaft and butter ; and there he is attended 
Aue by half a dozen of the fineft young flaves, both male and female, of 
6. the plantation, to ferve him ; at. this fan¢tum fan¢torum he is next ac- 
colted by his overfeer, who regularly attends him every morning at his 
| by levee, and having made his bows, at feveral yards diftance, with the + 
the inott profound re{pe&t, informs his greatnefs what work was done the 
riful day before ; what negroes deferted, died, fell fick, recovered, were 
with bought or born, and, above all things, which of them negleéted their 
hor, Work, attected ficknefs, or had been drunk or abfent, &c. &c. The 
prifoners are generally prefent, being fecured by the negto drivers, 
m0« and inttantly tied up to the beams of the piazza, or a tree, without 
mif- fo much as being, heard in their own defence ; when the flogging be- 
Af gins with the men, women, or children, without exception. ‘The in- 
ito a ruments of torture on thefe occafions are long hempen whips, that 
-ord« Cut round at every lath, and crack like piftol thot, during which they 
1 on- aternately repeat, ‘* Dankec, Maffera,” (thank you maiter), In the 
erent Pp mean 
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mean time he ftalks up and down with his overfeer, affeting not % 

atich as to hear their cries, till they are fufficiently mangled, when 
they are untied, and ordered to return to their work, without fo much 
as being drefled. 

* ‘This ceremony being over, the drefly negro (a black forgeon) 
comes to make his report, who being difmiiled, with a hearty curfe, 
for a/Laving any flaves to be fick + next makes her appearance a fuper- 
annuated matron, with all the young negro children of the eftate, 
over whom ihe is governefs, ‘Thefe being clean wathed in the river, 
clap their hands, and cheer in chorus, when they are fent away to 
breakfaft, on a large platter of rice and plantains, and the levee ends 
with a low bow from the overfeer, as it begun. 

‘© His wovfhip now faunters ont in his morning drefs, which con 
fifts of a pair of the fineit Holland trowfers, white filk {tockings, and 
red or veilow Morocco flippers ; the neck of his fhirt open, and no. 
thing over it; a loofe flowing night gown, of the fineft Indian ching 
excepted, On his head is a cotton night cap, as thin as a cob-web, 
and over that an enormous beaver hat that protecis his meagre vifa 
from the fun, which is already the colour of mahogany, while his 
whole carcafe feldom weighs above eight or ten ftone, being generally 
exhaufted by the climate and diffipation. ‘To give a more complete 
idea of this fine gentleman, I, in the annexed plate, prefent him to 
the reader, with a pipe in his mouth, which almoft every where ac 
companies him, and receiving a glafs of madeira wine and water from 
a female quaderoon flave, to refreth bim during his walk. 

** Having loitered abour his efiate, or fometiines ridden on horf 
back to his fields, to view his flaves, he returns about eight o'clock, 
when, if he goes abroad, he dieifes, but, if not, remains juft as he ts. 
Should the firit take place, having only exchanged his trowders fora 
pair of thin linen or filk breeches, he fits down, and holding out one 
foot afier another, ike a horfe going to be fhod, a negro boy puts cn 
his ftockings and fhoes, which he alfo buckles, while another drefies 
his hair, his wig, or fhaves his chin, and a third is fanning him, to 
keep off the mufquitoes. Having now fhifted, he puts on a thin coat 
and waiticoat, all white; when, under an umbrella, carried by a black 
boy, he is condué¢ted to his barge, which 1s waiting for him, ith fix 
or eight oars, well provided with fruit, wine, water, and tobacco, by 
his overteer, who no fooner has feen him depart, than he refumes the 
command with all the ufual infolence of office. But fhould this 
prince not mean to flir from his eftate, he goes to breakfait about ten 
o'clock, for which a table is {pread in the large hall, provided witha 
bacon ham, hung beef, fowls, or pigeons boiled ; plantains or {weet 
caijavas roaited ; bread, butter, cheeie, &c. with which he drinks 
ftrong beer, and a glafs of madeira, rhenith, or mozell wine, while 
the cringing overfeer fits at the farther end, keeping his prope! dif. 
tance, both being fetved by the moft beautiful flaves that can be fe- 
lected ; and this 1s called breaking the poor gentleman’s faft. 

«© After this he takes a book, plays at chets or billiards, entertaws 
himfelf with mufic, &c. till the heat of the day forces him to retum 
into his cotton kammock to enjoy his meridian nap, which he could no 
more difpenfe with, than a Spaniard with his Sietta, and in w hichhe 
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rocks to and fro like a performer on the flack rope, till he falls afleep, 
without either lid or covering, during which time he is fanned by a 
couple of his black attendants, to keep Lim cool, &c, &c. 

« About three o'clock he awakes, by natural inftin®, when, hav- 
ing wafhed and perfumed himlelf, he fits down to dinner, attended as 
at breakfaft, by his deputy governor and fable pages, where nothing is 
wanting that the world caw afford ina weitern climate, of meat, towls, 
vention, fith, vegetables, truit, &c. and the moft excellent wines are 
ofien fquandered in profufion. After which, a cup of tkrong coffee, 
and a hqueur, finifh the repaft. At fix o'clock, he 1s again waited 
on by his overfeer, attended, as in the morning, by negro-drivers and 
prifoners, when the flogging once more having continued for fome 
time, and the nec-ffary orders being given for the next day’s work, 
the aflembly is difmiffed, and the evening {pent with weak punch, 
fangaree, cards and tobacco, 

« His worthip generally begins to yawn about ten or eleven 
o’clock, when he withdraws, and is undrefled by his footy, pages. He 
then retires to reit, when he pafles the vight in the arms of one or 
other of his fable fultanas (for he always keeps his feraglio) till about 
fix in che morning, when he again repairs to his piazza walk, where 
his pipe and coflce are waiting for him; and where, with the rifin 
fun, he begins his round of ditlipation, like a petty monarch, as capri- 
cious as he is defpotic and defpicable.” 


The volumes abound with incidental pi€tures of manners 
no lefs intereiting than the above. The tale in particular of 
Joanna, and of the author’s attachment to her, is highly ho- 
nourable to both parties. It is, indeed, with unaffeéted 
fympathy, that we read,of their final feparation, and that we 
hear of the death of the young man, their fon, a youth of 
confiderable promife, 

The lefs grateful part of our office is now to be performed ; 
but we are compelled to point ovt certain defcéts, which we 
could not overlook, in jultice to thofe who place that confidence 
In Our Opimons, which We fhall be always anxious to deferve. 

The plates are very,unequal; fome would do honour to the 
tolt elegant, whilft others would difgrace the meaneft, per- 
formances. “Che reprefentations af the negroes fuffering undeg 
various kinds of torture, might well have been omitted, both 
in the narrative and as engravings, for we will not call them 
embellifhments to the work. At p. ro the author confounds 
three different kinds of animals, namely, the Nautilus, Argo- 
Nauta, and the Holothuria Phyfalis, which latter feems ta be 
the creature interided 3 but it has no fhell, nor has it any afh- 
nity with the inhabitant either of the Paper or Pearly Naati- 
lus. Ag p. 13 the writer feems to confound with the Flying 
bith, properly fo called, a widely different ‘ineaey of fith, 
waich has the fins {potted with blue, as Mr. Stedman defcribes 
them, 
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them, but which belongs to a very different genus, and is called 
the Flying Gunnard. This feems to be intended by the figures 
in the plate annexed ; but which mutt furely have been meant 
for a mere general repyefentation, and without any pretenfions 
to accuracy. The plate at p- 15, reprefenting a female negro 
flave, with a weight chained to her ancle, is not very intelli. 
gible. . If the perfon was merely confined by a chain, having 
a heavy weight annexed, the punifhment feems not capable of 
any alleviation, by removing it from the ground, and volun. 
tarily placing it on the head. At p. 1741s the reprefentation 
of the fkinning of the Aboma Snake, thot by Captain Stedman, 
But the fnake in the plate muft be greatly out of proportion 
with refpect to the man. In the narrative it is exprefily 
affirmed to have been about the thicknefs of the boy Quaco; 
but in the plate it far exceeds that of the man David. At 
p- 279 is a plate of the Azure Blue Butterfly of South Ame. 
rica, which the author fays he has improved from one of Mijs 
Merian ; and he elfewhere intimates that fome of the figures 
in that lady’s Hiltory of Surinam Infe&ts are not fufliciently 
accurate. Could that juftly celebrated lady be revived, to take 
a view of Captain Stedman’s publication, there is great reafon 
to apprehend that the, in herturn, would cenfure fome’of the 
reprefentations there given, and, perhaps, be not a little fur 
prifed at fome of the author’s obfervations on her own per- 
formance. Yet with thefe, and a few exceptions of a fimilar 
kind, which might be made in our progrefs through the fe- 
cond volume, we can repeat our thanks to Captain Stedman, 
for the amufement he has afforded us; heartily wifhing, that 
without being again expofed to fcenes of fimilar hardfhip and 
fuifering, he may find a long and honourable repofe in the 
bofom of his native country. 








Art. XV. Infiitutes of Hindu Law; or, The Ordinances of 
Menu, according ta the Glefs of Culluca. Cimprifing the 
Indian Syflem of Duttes, religtous and civil. Verbally tranj- 
lated from the criginal Sanfcrit. With a Preface, by Sir 
William Fones, Calcutta, printed by Order of Ggvernment. 
London, printed for F. Sewel. 8vo. 336 pp. 6s. Boards. 
1796. 


LL hiftory, facred and profane, and the uniform migfa- 
tions of mankind from eaft to weft, point to Afia, as the 
cradle of the human race, This is the native land to which 
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the mind of the fcholar naturally turns with a kind of filial 
reverence. Even they, whofe only reading has been that of 
the Bible (the beft indeed) cannot but be forcibly {truck with 
the fimilarities ard co- incidences between the h iftory of the 

ews, and the cuftoms, manners, difcipline, and doétrines of 
the Hindoos, and other eaftern nations and tribes of this day. 
Nothing is more common, in’ our different fettlements’ ia 
Hindoitan, than to fee ferjeants, ¢orporals, and the more 
ingenious privates, holding converfations, almof{t from noon 
to night, with Mahomedans, Perfees, and Gentoos: the great 
charm ot which, our people declare to confift in the wander- 
ful refemblances they perceive between many circumftances 
in the ealt at this day, and what they have read in our facred 
Scriptures. 

There is nothing fo interefting to human kind, as govern- 
ment, laws, and reiigion: all of which, in the moft ancient 
and greatelt nations, and, indeed, in by far the greater part 
of nations on the fuce of the earth, are blended with one ano- 
ther. Toeltablith fuch an order of affairs was a ineafure of 
found p: hicy: but the fentiment from which this policy {prung 
was founded on truth and in human nature. As even the 
rudeft nations are trrefiflibly impeiled to afcribe an effect to a 
caufe; and, confequently, to inveitigate the caufe. of that 
wherein they are moit nearly concerned, their own exiltence 
as nations, and as members of a great family of mankind; 
and, as there is a natural reverence tor fathers and elders, im- 
planted in the human breaft ; we find, amid{t all the varieties 
that diverfify ancient and madera hiltory, a wonderful uni- 
formity in the deduction of prefent power from patriarchal 
authorhy, and patriarchal authority from the will and ap- 
pointment of heaven. Ina word, few, if indeed any, have 
been the governments in which more or lefs of the {pirit of 
Theocracy has not, in fome fhape or other, been entertained. 

In many of the fy{tems of religion that have prevailed, and 
fill prevail, in the world, we find the traces of a deluge, and 
of the re-peop ling of the world from a fingle family ; in more, 
the belief of a chaos and creation ; and, tn all, a time when 
the Deity, or inferior Deities, minilters of the Supreme, con- 
verfed with men, and gave them laws for the regulation of 
their conduct. An immediate intercourfe between heaven 
and earth, is the grand foundation on which the religion of 
the Tartarian nations refts at this day. 

That the human race, as well as all creatures, were made 
by God, whv would not abandon them without the aid of ex- 
perience, but give them directions how to manage and acquit 
tiemfelves on the new and variegated theatre, on which he 
had 
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had placed them, is not only revealed in the word of God, 
but is, in fat, the moft natural and eafy, and, therefore, the 
molt philofophical folution of the phenomena that are preiled 
yn our belief by inward confcioufnels and external preception, 
In proportion as the lapfe of time has removed nations trom 
the period when our firft parents were difmuifed from the hands 
of the Creator, the traces of tradition become fainter and 
fainter; and the imagination of poets {ports more and more 
in the wantonnefs of fiction. “As we remount to that pri- 
meval period, the mift of fable 1s diflipated ; and the affinities 
between the moft ancient among the Matted {y{tems (as thole 
of the Hindoos and ancient Perfians) and the pure religion of 
the Hebrews, becomes more and more apparent ; although, in- 
deed the Saemnes are {till miferably clouded with a thoutand 
vagaries of fancy and puerile conceits and allufions, It ts re- 
corded by Eufebius that t, in the fecond century, Pantanus, aad 
other millionaries of the Chriliian church, travelled as far ag 
India: and fome have been willing to trace to that miilion 

rcumftances obfervable tn the hiitory and prefent itate of 
Hindottan. But it ts abundantly evident that the relemblances 
and coincidences between the laws of Motes and thoie of the 
Gentoos, are to be deduced irom a period pitor, add at lealt 
patriarchal. 

To the ordinances of MENU now under review, is prefixed 

preface by Sir William Jones, in which we are informed 
that this ** fvitem of duties, relivious, and civil in all its 
branches, is firmly believed by the Hindoos to have been pro- 
mulged in the beginning of time by Menu, fon or grandfon 
of Brahma, or, In plain language, the firlt of created beings. 
We are loft in an inextricabie labyrinth of imaginary ahrono. 
mical Cycles, in attempt ‘to calculate the time wher the firk 
Menu, according to the Brahmens, governed this world, and 
became the progenitor of mankind, who, from him are called, 
Manavab.” From the probable period in which the traditional 
Vedas were committed to writing, he is inclined to think that 
the original of this book mutt have received its prefent form 
about eight hundred and eighty years before the birth of 
Chrilt: although the original promulgation of the laws it 
contains might have been co-eval with the firit monarchies 
eftablifhed in Egypt or Aha. 

Sir William goes on to remark certain vefemblances, very 
ftriking indeed, between our Menu, with his divine Bull, and 
the Menues of Evypt, with his Companion or Symbol Apis, 
and Minos, the Legiflator of Crete. ‘** The name of Menu, 
he obferves, is clearly derived*(like menes, miens, and mind) 
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from the root A/en, to underftand ; and it fignifies, as all the 
Pandits* agree, intelligent. ' 


«Iris the general opinion of Pandits, that Brahma taught his laws 
to Menu in a hundred thoufand verfes, which Menu explained to the 
primitive world, in the very words of the book now tranflated, where 
he names himfelf, after the manner of ancient fages, in the third per- 
font.” 


Of the matter, the manner and character of the venerable 
compilation before us, the following account 1s given by the 
late illuftrious Prefident of ‘the Afiatic fociety. 


« The work now prefented to the European world, contains abun- 
dance of curious matter, extremely intereiting both to fpeculatiye 
lawyers and antiquaries, with many beauties, which need not to be 
ointed out, and with many blemifhes, which cannot be jullified or 
valliated, It is a fyftem of defpotifm and prieftcraft, both indeed li- 
mited by law, but artfully confpiring to give mutual fupport, though 
with mutual checks ; it is filled with ftrange conceits in metaphyfics 
and natural philofophy, with idle fuperititions, and with a fcheme of 
theology moft obfcurely figurative, and confequently liable to dange- 
rous mifconception, it abounds with minute and childith formalities, 
with ceremonies generally abfurd and often ridiculous; the puntfh- 
ments are partial and fanciful; for fome crimes, dreadfully cruel, 
for others, reprehenfibly flight; and the very morals, though rigid 
enough, upon the whole, are, in one or two inftances (as in the cafe 
of light oaths and of pious perjury) unaccountably relaxed: never- 
thelefs, a {pirit of fublime devotion, of benevolence to mankind, and 
of amiable tendernefs to all fentient creatures, pervaded the whole 
work ; the ityle of it has a certain auftere majeily, that founds like 
the language of legiflation, and extorts a refpectful awe ; the fentiments 
of independence on all beings but God, and the harfh admonitions 
even to kings, are truly noble; and the many panegyrics on the 
Gayatri, the Mother, as it is called, of the Veda, prove the author to 
have adored {not the vifible material fam, but) that divine and incom- 
parably greater light, to ule the words of the moft venerable text’ in 
the Jndian scripture, which illumines all, delights all, from avhich all 
proceed, to which all muft return, and which alone can irradiate (not 
our vifual organs merely, but our fouls and) oxr intellects. Whatever 
epinion, in thort, may be formed of Menu and his laws, in a country 
happily enlizhtened by found philofophy and the only trae Revelation, 
it mutt be remembered that thofe laws are actually revered, as the 
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It continues to be a fubje& of regret, that fearcely two writers 
on Hindoo fubjects agree in orthography : now Pandit:, now Panditt ; 
now Brabmins, now Brakmens; Nabob and Navob; Benares and Le- 
maras, &C. &C. 

+ Among the idle cavils of Paine, it is one, that Mofes is made to 
{peek of himfelf in the third perfon. 
word 
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word of the Mof High, by nations of great importance to the poli. 
tical and commercial interefts of Europe, and particularly by many 
millions of //indu fubjects, whofe well direéted induttry would add 
largely to the wealth of Britain, and who afk no more in return than 
protection for their perfons and places of abode, jultice in thejr rem. 
poral concerns, indulgence to the prejudices of their old religion, and 
the benefit of thofe laws, which they have been taught to believe 
facred, and which alone they can poifibly comprehend.” 

To this general criticifm, by fo mafterly a hand, we fhall, in 
ournext, adda few more oblervations, which may ferve to make 
our readers more.intimately acquainted with a compofition of 
fiich remote antiquity, and fo much calculated to gratify cu- 
rivfity, and excite various and important reflections. 


(To be concluded in cur next.) 





BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


POETRY. 


Arr. 16. An Epifil, in Verfe, to the Rev. Dr. Randolph, Enelip 
Preceptor to Her Royal Highn /s the Princefs of Wales ; occafioned by 
the Publication of the Correfpondence betwen the Earl and Counte/s of 
Jerfey, and the Dister 3 upon the Subjed? cf fome Letters belonging 7) 
Her Royal Highne/s the Princefi of Wales. Enriched and illuftrated 
avith Notes fiom ihe original Corre/poudence. 8vo. 18. Parfons. 
1796. 

Ecce iterum!—Once more our facetious friend, who {catters 
rhymes and notes about him with furprifing alacrity ; drawing into 
his poctica! or annotative net all kinds of fifh, literary, or political, 
As we have littie inclination to make ourfelves parties in the (everities 
which this fatirift thinks it wholefome to adminifter to various per- 
fonages (and particularly to the gentleman addreffed in this epittle) 
we are glad to be able to quote lines fo well written, and fo unex- 
ceptionable as the following. Eagerly do we feize the omen they 
contain. 

*¢ But yet, oh, confcious of your charge, impart 
One Enelith lefion to a Brunfwick’s heart: 
Tell her, “ that Virtue Britain _/:// fhall own, 
And love fhall guard th’ hereditary throne ; 


Before 








British CATALoGuE. . Poetry. 


Before the eye of youth, though meteors run, 
The ftar of Venus fades before the fun; 

The morn has dews,* when fhadowy vapours gleam, 
Our noon-dav claims a ftronger fteadier beam. 
Tell her, for ’tis your office beft to know, 

Virtue like hers is peace, and guilt is woe; 

‘Tell her, there is.a voice, not faint nor dull, 
That in the defert cries, and city full, | 
In high-vic’d courts, and on the fea’s lone fhore, 
«« Awake to righteoufnefs, and fin no more ;” 
That angels /:// fhall guide her fpotlefs breatt, 

In downy dreams, to fixt connubial ret; 
Returning virtue fign the bleft releafe, 

Confirm’d by love and penitential peace. 

Then waving high o'er Carlton's pillar’d porch, 
No more the flame all dim, revers’d the torch, 
Shall Hymen his unchanging trophies rear, 

And life and joy Favonian gales fhall bear.” 


Arr.17. Poems, by Lady Tuitee 12mo. 103, 6d. Cadell and 
avies, 1796. 


Thefe poems are diftinguifhed rather by a corre& and polifhed tafte, 
than by any particular degree of poetical vigour. In other words, 
they do more hononr to the writer's fenfibility of heart, than to her 
powers of imagination or of genius. | 


Art.18. Mifcellaneous Poems, by Mrs. J. Pilkington ; dedicated, } 
Permiffion, to ber Grace the Dutchefs of Marlborugh. In Two Von 
lumes. 12zmo. 108.6d. Cadell and Davies. 1796. 


What we have faid above of Lady ‘Tuite’s Poems, will, in like 
manner, apply to this fair author, ‘The following fpecimen is not 
without f{pirit. 

*“* TO A YOUNG LADY, 
Who painted beautifully, but appeared rather vain of the arte 


The flow’rs, Lucinda, which I trace, 
Will bear 2 clofe infpe€tion ; 

For Art to Nature gives a grace, 
And cails the work Perfeétion. 


Tho’ much as I admire thy art, 
I’m rather vext to {py 

A felf-applaufe expand thy heart, 
And animate thy eye! 


Remember Ovid tells, of old, 
A lady* was fo callous, 

As by perfection to grow bold, 
And think fhe outdid Pallas. 





* Arachne, 


q 
BRIT, CRIT. VOL, VIII. NOY. 1796, 
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British Catarocue. Perry. 
In fhort the goddefs the defied, 


To weave a web befide her, 
Minerva, in a rage, replied, 
Henceforth become 4 Spider. 


You oft declare I love to preach, 
And at my preaching grumble, 
And now I mean my tale fhould teach 
Lucinda to be humble.” 


Art. 19. Poéms, by G. D. Harley, of the Theatre-Royal, Covente 
Garden. 8vo. 295 pp. 6s. Martin and Bain. 17096, 


No fpecies of compofition is more grofsly miftaken than that of 
Poetry. ‘The arrangement of fentences into lines, and of Jines into 
ftanzas, with the {ubftitution of forced and uncouth, for familiar and 
natural expreffions, too frequently pafs npon the judgment of an av- 
thor, for the real inframents of poetic compofition, ‘They are not, 
however, ~ a! fuccefsful with the public tafte, which is moved to 
palpable difguft by fuch imfipid effufians, . Mr. Harley has acquired, 
in a dramatic department, a very honourable proportion of refpett 
and applaufe ; but we muft be allowed to fay, that his reputation will 
acquire no fort of increafe by the efforts of his pen. The thoughts 
upon which his verfes are founded, are almoft wholly profaic, his 
images are ordinary, and his language defticute of every claim to the 
beauty and energy of real poetry. We are unwilling to be minute or 
fevere ; and fhall therefore extra a fhort.fpecimen, for the fatisfac- 
tion of thofe who may with to decide for themfelves. The following 
lines occur in ** the Past of Love,” addreffed to his fon, 


«« *Mong many an incident and many a trait 
That yet hath {poke the firmnefs of my mind ; 
The tow’ring pride and nature of thy heart; 
One only thall I mention—yet that one 
(Stagger not fond belief!)—fhall be, | vow, 
Moit veritable—literally true :— 
Let who will therefore credit—I declare 
What, young one! thou no doubt wilt long confirm, 
Having fuch wondrous reafon fo to do— 
Some two months fince—(five years had o’er thy head 
Ju wing’d their way) as to my bended knee 
Solicitoufly fought—in fprightlieft mood 
Quick thou repair’d’ thy dittle book to con— 
At once unufual dullnefs feiz’d thee quite! 
Arrelted every action of the brain, 
Abforb'd at once the intelle@ual ray— 
As pailes o'er meridian Phoebus’ face, 
The thick black cloud, colle@ting all his beams! 
Vex'd and enrag’d, I chid thee—cali’d thee Dunce !~« 
*Twas done—the leffon clos’'d—and all was o’er!— 
J touch'd the chord by pride and feching ftrain’d ; 
AoJ thus with fobbing vehemence of prayer, 
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With looks and geftures more imploring far ; 
With inoft expreflive energy of tone, 
Dropping thy tear-{tain’d leffon, did’ft exclaim== 

* Then beat me, father—beat me well, I beg !— 

« You will not beat me ?—that is cruel now ; 

« Oh, I thall be a dunce!—I know | fhall— 

* Yer you’ pot beat me—why! what can you mean? 

* You will aot let me be a blockhead (ure ?’ P. 24t. 


In making this extraét, we have by no means fought to infer an 
bafavourable judgment, excepting fo far as the general tenor of the 
yolume appears to deferve it. But we muft recommend to the au- 
thor to feck glory rather in his proper fphere, than in the unknown, 
and not always hofpitable regions of Patnajfus. 


Art.20. Fables, by Foha Gay, illuftrated with Notes, and the Life 
of the Author. By William Coxe, Reftor of Bemerton. A1zmo. 43. 
Cadelland Co. 1796. 


The Fables of ni being a book ufitally put into the hands of 
children, Mr. Coxe has undertaken to renJer them fill more intelli- 
gible and infttuctive, by fubjomin fuch illuftrations as the claffical, 
or other allufions, may require orfadmit. ‘This humble, though ufeful 
tak, aflumed by an author, who already ftands high both in per- 
formance and expeétation, muft be confidered as a relaxation trom 
more ferious ftudicd and laborious application. To make himfelf 
fome amends for the drynefs of this occupation, Mr. Coxe has drawn 
bp a life of Gay, in whith he manifefts at leaft fufficient partiality 
for his author. What there is of any novelty in the life, is drawn 
from the writings and letters of Gay and his contemporaries; which 
have been confulted with more diligeice by the prefent than by his 
former biogtaphers. 


Arr.21. The poetical Monitor; confy ing of Pieces, fele® and original, 
Sor the Improvement of the young in Virtue and Piety ; intended ta 
Jucceed Dr. Waits’s divine and moral Songs. Publifhed for the Levefit 
of the Shak/peare’s Walt Female Charity-Schecl, Small 8vo, 154 pps 
2s, bound. Longman, &c. 1796. 


_ The poetical merit of thefe little pieces is various, but few of them 
tile above mediocrity. ‘The merit of good intention, however, is 
difplayed in them to a high degree ; and the hope of the editor is 
well founded, that «* amid the daify labours, in future Nfe [of young 
females in a charity-{chool] fome verfes may be dwelt upon, which 
may tend to ftrengthen virtuous refolutions, fortify their minds againit 
‘emptations, excite them to a Jove of goodnefs, and prepare then tor 
‘tuture Race of parity and biifs.”’ 


DRAMATIC. 
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British Cararccut. Poetry. 


In thort the goddefs the defied, 
To weave a web befide her, 

Minerva, in a rage, replied, 
Henceforth become 4 Spider, 


You oft declare. I love to preach, 
And at my preaching grumble, 
And now I mean my tale fhould teach 
Luci.da to be humble.” 


Art. 19. Poems, by G.D. Harley, of the Theatre-Royal, Covente 
Garden. 8vo. 295 pp. 6s. Mattin and Bain. 1796. 


No fpecies of compofition is. more grofsly miftaken than that of 
Poetry. ‘The arrangement of fentences into lines, and of lines into 
ftanzas, with the dubfitetion of forced ‘and uncouth, for faoiliar and 
natural expreffions, too frequently, pafs npon the jadgment of an av. 
thor, for the real in@raments of poetic compofition. They, are not, 
however, equally fuccefsful with the public tafte, which is moved to 
palpable difguft by fuch infipid effufions,’..Mr,-Harley has, acqnihty 
in a dramatic department, a very honourable proportion of reff 
and applaufe ; but.we muft be allowed wo fay, that his reputation will 
acquire no fort of increafe by the efforts of his pen. The thoughts 
upon which his verfes are founded, are almoft wholly profaic, his 
images are ordinary, and his language deftitute of every claim to the 
beauty and energy of real poetry. We are unwilling to be minuteor 
fevere ; and thal] therefore extract.a fhort.fpecimen, for the fatisfac- 
tion of thofe who may with to decide for, themfelves. ‘The following 
lines occur in ‘the Legacy of Love,” addreifed to his fon, 


«« *Mong-many an incident and many a trait 
‘That yet hath {poke the firmnefs of my mind ; 
tow’ring pride and nature of thy heart ; 
One only thall I mention—yet that one 
Stagger not fond belief!) —fhall be, I vow, 
loit veritable—literally true:— » 
Let who will therefore credit—I declare 
What, young one! chou no doubt wilt long confirm, 
Having fuch wond'rous reafon fo to do— 
Some two months fince—(five years-bhad o’er thy head 
Juk wing’d their way) as to my bended knee 
Solicitoufly fought—in fprightlief mood 
Quick thou repair’d’ft thy ittle book to con— 
At once unvfual dullnefs feiz’d thee quite ! 
Arrelted every action of the brain, 
Abforb'd at once the intefle€tual ray— 
As paifes o’er meridian Phoebus’ face, 
The thick black cload, colleéting all his beams ! 
Vex'd and enrag’d, I chid thee—cali’d thee Dance !—« 
*Twas done—the Ieffon clos’d—and all was o’er !— 
I touch'd the chord by pride and feeling ftrain’d ; 
And thus with fobbing vehemence of prayer, 
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With looks and geftures more imploring far ; 
With moft exprefflive energy of molie, 
Dropping thy tear-{tain’d leffon, did't exclaim== 

* Then beat me, father—beat me well, T beg !— 

¢ You will not beat me ?— that is cruel now; 

© Oh, I thall be a dunce!—-I know I fhall— = 

* Yer you’ net beat me—why! what can you mean? 

* You will aot let me.be a blockhead fure?’ —s_- P, 241, 


Ia making this extradt, we have by no means fought to infer an 
bofavovrable judgment, excepting fo far as the general tenor of the 
yolume appears to deferve it, But we muft recommend to the ay- 
thor to feck glory rather in his proper fphere, than in the unknown, 
and not always hofpitable regions of Patnaffus. 


Ant. 20. Fables, by Foha Gay, illufrated with Notes, and the Life 
of the Author. By William Coxe, Re&or of Bemerton. 120. 43. 
Cadelland Co. 1796. 


The Fables of Gay being.a book ufually put into the hands of 
children, Mr. Coxe has underfakea to renJer them fill more intelli. 
ible’ and infttu¢tive, by fubjoming fuch illu frations as the claffical, 
or other allufions, may require orfadmit. ‘This humble, though ufeful 
tak, affymed by an author, who already ftands high both in per- 
formance and expe€tation, muft be confidered as a relaxation from 
more ferious ftudicd and laborious application. To make himfelf 


Tome amends for the drynefs of this occupation, Mr. Coxe has drawn 


bp a life of Gay, in whith be manifefts at leaft fufficient partiality 
for his author. What there is of any novelty in the life, is drawn 


from the writings and letters of Gay and his premporecie which 
have been confulted with more diligeice by che prefent than by his 


former biogtaphers. 


Ant.21. The poetical Monitor ; con/ifling of Pieces, fele& and original; 
Sor the Improvement oe the young in Virtue and Piety ; intended to 
fucceed Dr. Waits’s divine qnd moral Songs, Publifhed for the Benefit 
of ibe Shak/peave’s Walt Female Charity-School, Small 8vo, 154 pp 
28. bound. Longman, &c¢. 1796. 


_ The poetical merit of thefe little pieces is vatious, but few of them 
tile above mediocrity. ‘The merit of good intention, however, is 
pane in them to a high degree ; and the hope of the editor is 
well founded; that «« amid the daify labour, in future fife [of young 
females in a charity-{chool] fome verfes may be dwelt upon, which 
may tend to ftrengthen virtuous refolutions, fortify their minds againit 
temptations, excite them to a Jove of goodness and prepare thei for 
4 future Rate of parity amd blifs.”” 


Qqi ‘ DRAMATIC. 
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DRAMATIC. 


Arr. 22. The modern Arria; a Tragedy in Five A&s Tranflayg 
from the German of F. M. Klinger. 8v0e 92 pp. 28 Book, 
1795+ ! 

The tranflation before us prefents a tragedy in profe, and tk 
tranflator confiders it among its merits, that neither rhyme hor blag 
verfe are admitted inta its conftru€tion. We thall not undertake tp 
dictate to the German mufe, but we cannot deny that we confider og 
own language as totally inadequate to fupport the dignity of tray 
ebaitinlllion Srithont the aid GE sliced mentaeds, The devration fee 
nature which verfe may exhibit, if a fault, is certainly lefs injariog 
to the effect ef a drama, than the deviations from common fenk, 
which coo frequently refult from the laboured affectation of poetical 

rofe. 

: We cannot but impute it, in great meafure, to this caufe, the 
our admiration of Mr, Klinger’s performance falls fo much thort of 
that which the tranflator ore to have expected ; and we mub fe 
much better proofs of Mr. Klinger’s ability, before we can affentw 
his tranflator’s judgment, that ‘* moft of the volumes of Mel 
mene, as well ancient as modern, are far his inferior.” 

The ftory is Italian, and the charaéters marked by the mannn 
of that country, fomewhat extravagantly heightened and coloured, 
The dialogue wants nature, without wanting brilliancy ; and te 
procefs of the fable, though fufficiently connected, does not, eu 
drefs under which it appears, either forcibly ftrike or interef 


reader, 


Art. 23. Bannian Days A mufical Entertainment, in teva dlr 
Performed at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. Written by Geng 
Brewer, 8vo. 35 pp. 1s. Longman. 1796. ") 


There is confiderable humour in this little piece, and much dt 
raéterillic drawing in the different perfons of the drama. Wet 
not, however, reftrain our cenfure of the many damning claufes whict 
are introduced into the dialogue. The effeét of ridiculous oaths, ® 


- fome cafes, and full-mouthed imprecations in others, from an 


failor, ought not to be confidered as a warrant for habituating 
ear to what it ought never to hear but with abhorrence; nor do# 
confider it asany compliment, or even as juftice, to the Britith nar), 
that Mr. Brewer fhould fupppofe himfelf obliged, in order to 
the portrait of an Somef {gilor, to render him a reprobate. 


NOVELS. 


Arr. 24. The Myferions Warning, a German Tale, in Four Volume 
by Mrs. Parfons, Author of pos ida Exile, Fc. 12m0, 
lane. 1796. 


The object of thefe volumes feem to be to prove the injafice, * 
well as impolicy, of compulfory marriages, ‘To effect this, an te 
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to fay, that ic is conduéted with much {kill and ingenuity. 


Ant. 25. Ivey Cafile, a Novel, in Two Volumes. 12m0. 65, 
Owen. 1795. 


I: ve at firft Sight, thould have been the title of this work ; which 
js remarkably infipid, and, in fome inftances, not fo moral as we could 


with. 


DIVINITY. 


Aat. 26. Two Sermons, preached in the Cathedral Church of Llan- 
daff: and a Charge delivered to the Clergy of that Diocese, in Fune, 
1795. By Richard Watfon, D. D. F.R.S. Lord Bifbop of Lan- 
daf. 8vO. 77 pp. 28. Evans. 1795. 


Few writers have been more diftinguifhed in the defence of reli- 
ion than the Bifhop of Landaff. ‘The fermons contained in this pub- 
Feation ate dedicated to the fame duty; the firft being a general ar- 
gument againft Atheifts, the fecond a more particular difcuition of the 


' evidences for Chriftianity. If the arguments ufed on fubjeéts handled 


fo frequently, cannot be entirely new, they are at leaft drawn up with 


that perfpicuity, and expreffed with that force, which charaéterize an 


able difputant. The celebrated argument of Leilie, on the ftanding 
evidence of the Jews and their national rites, is ftated with peculiar 
beauty and effect, at p. 13- 

The purpofe of the Charge is not fo evident. It feems intended 
principally to recommend theological humility, ia oppofition to dog- 
matizing : but is rather calculated, on the whole, to raife doubts than 
to folve them. ‘The following manly and honeft vindication of the 
clerical order, in the beginning of this difcourfe, well deferves to be 
prefented to general notice, 

“ There have been men in former ages, and there are not a few in 
our own, who think and {peak of the clergy, as deflitute either of un- 
derflanding or honefty ; who reprefent them as interefted in the fupport 
of a fuperftition ; and ready, at all times, to facrifice their probity as 
men, on the altar of profeflional hypocrify ; who ftigmatize them as 
the protectors of ignorance, and the perfecutors of icience. A phi- 
lofopher, fays Helvetius, has for his enemies, the Bonzees, the Der- 
vifes, the Bramins, the minifters of every religion in the world. Let 
us forgive thefe philofophers, whether foreign or domettic, this 
wrong ; but let us, at the fame time, beg them to confider—that we, 
as well as they, are fubjeéts of a free flate, in which the road to wealth 
and diftin@tion is open to every man of ability ; and more open, per- 


haps, to men of ability in other profeffions, than in that of thechurchs — 


that we, as well as they, enjoy talents from the gift of God, and have 
been as fedulous as themfelves (fpeaking without arrogance) in the 
improvement of them. Are they mathematicians, natural philofo. 
phers, metaphyficians, logicians, claffical fcholars? fo are we. I 


fpeak not of individuals, much lefs of myfelf, but of the great ms 


} 
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able, but moft melancholy tale, is employed, of which it is but juttice 
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550 Berrish Caratocre. Divinity. 


of the Britifp clergy, ‘There is not a fingle branch of knowledge 
in which the clergy are not equal, at leaft, to thofe who injurioufly aN 
pute to them the grofinefs of ignorance in believing an impofture, og 
the more degtading or flagitions infamy of fupporting what they de 
not believe.” P. 50. 


Art. 27. Advicetoa young Clergyman upon bis entering into Prieft 
Orders. In Six paftoral Letters. By a Divine of y 4 Church of 
England. 8vo. ‘114 pp, 256d. Rivingtons. 1766. 


Pajloral letters have hitherto been ufually thought to come with 
propriety from Bifhops only ; yet this dignity is not claimed by the 
srefent writer, who ftyles himfelf nothing more than a divine, 
Vithout cavilling at the title, the letters are cercainly the production 
of a found, learned, and able divine, and may be read with advant 
particularly by thofe who have entered into the clerical order.» The 
arguments again{t the common notion, that deacons may be allowedto 
lay afiie their orders, are important, and fuch as it will pot be found 
cafy to refute, 


Art. 28. Sermons on various Subje@s, by the late Rev. Thomas Tal. 
ler, Svo.. 310 pp. 6s. Robinfons, 1796. 


Of the ten {Crmons contained in this volume, eight have before ap 
peared in print at different times. ‘Thefe were revited by the author, 
and the remaining two were tranfcribed by him for the prefs. The 
editor, his fon, thinks that he fhould have been guilty of «* injuttice 
to his memory, and wo the public,” if he. had fuffered his father’s death 
to defeat the defign of colleéting them into one volume. The former 
of thefe motives is pious and commendable. ‘The family and friends 
of Mr. Toller, ** who remember him with the greateft refpeét and af. 
fection, will be gratified by this publication ; and to them it will be 
an interefling memorial of his pious labours:” but, with regard to 
the public, we cannot fay that the detriment would have been fo great. 
"Thefe fermons are very plain, practical, and almoft unexceptionable; 
but they do not rife above mediocrity; the arguments are trite, and 
are vot urged with ftrength or acutenefs ; the ityle is fufficiently per- 
fpicuous and corrett, but it is neither vigorous nor elegant; and the 
f{entiments are juft and true, bot by no means original ‘or very affett- 
ing, The } rain generally obtains our calm acquiefcence, but 
feldom our {trong approbation. 


Art. 29. The Declaration of George Wiche, on refiznirg the Office of 
| @ hired Preacher. 8vo. 17 pp. 6d. Johnion.” 1796. 


We are inclined to regard with much tendernefs all reafonable 
fcruples; and t6 with chat men in general entertained them more fre 
quently than they do, both in religious and worldly concerns. But, 
on the other hand, we confider extravagant and groundiefs feruples, 
us even pernicious in their effects, tending to bring into difrepute and 
cifcredit all confcientious doubting whatever. Into this extreme, 


preacher, 


Mr, Wiche has gone very far. He has refigned the office of a hired, 
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er, (it does not appear of what perfuaficn) becaufe he thinks 
¢hat do man ought to receive a pay for preaciing the gofpel; which 
obftruéts (he fancies) its reception in the world, and dettroys its effi- 
cacy on the minds of -its hearers; impofing alfo upon the preacher 
himfelf, intolerable reftraints in the inveftigation and communication 
of truth. For our part, we rely on the determination of St, Paul, 
fupported by authority grearer than his own: ‘* Even fo hath the 
Lord ordained, that they which preach the gofpel, thould live of the 
gofpel.” 1 Cor. ix. 14. 

Another cutious {cruple of Mr, W. selates to the word Chriffiam'y : 
he diflikes this, and all ** appellations, a8 forming fences around the 
mind, which obftruét its view over the fair and open fields of truth, 
&e.” p. 5. St. Peter, (1 Pet. iv. 6.) however, has warranted the ap. 
pellation of ** a chriftian ;” and we are fo far from being diipofed to 
give it up, that we glory in it asthe nobleft title. This little tra ig 
not ill written ; though it is depraved by, we do not fay an affect- 
ation, but a morbid excefs, of fenfibility and refinement, 


Art. 30. A Difcourfe on the Importance of right Sextiments in Relie 
giom, as to their Influence upon the moral Character of Mankind. By 
Benjamin Cracknell, A.M, 8v0o. 46 pp. 8d. Dilly. 1796. 


The author fhows, that right fentiments in religion are requifite to 
romote holinefs of life, from analogy, reafon, fcripture, and faét, 
Vixder the Jaft head, Calvinifm is exalted at the expence of Unita- 
rianifm. The happy effects of believing right fentiments in relipion 
tobe important, are then confidered ;,and the tract, (or rather fer- 
mon) concludes with a few obfervations. 
This fabje& well deferves to be treated with more copioufnefs and 
vigour, than we find in the flight performance before us, 


Art. 31. 4 Sermon, preached at the Meeting-honfe in the Qld Feary, 
cn the 28th of June, 1795, upon occafion of the Death of the Rev. 
Roger Flexman, D, D. who departed this Life, on the 14th Day of the 
Jame Month, in the 88th Year of bis dye. By Abrabam Recs, D. Dz 
F.R.S, 8vo. 38 pp. 18+ Robinions.. 1795. 


Dr. Rees taking for his text, Heb. ii, 15, fets forth the principal 
caufes of that fear of death, by reafon of which many have been all 
their life-time fubje& to bondage; and theri he fhows, what provifion 
Chriftianity has made for our deliverance from this diftrefling paffion. 
An account. is fubjoined of Dr. Flexman’s life, ftadies, and literary 
fervices. The general index to the Journals of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, from 16£0, to 1697, was compiled by him, 2nd was much ap- 
proved and liberally rewarded. He appears to have excelled chiefly 
ina very extenfive and accurate acquaintance with the Hiftory of 
England. In criticifm alfo, and divinity, his talents were refpett- 
able. His theology was nearly that of Dr. S. Clarke. Ar the 
great age of 88, he clofed an ufeful and exemplary lifes by a fuitable, 
and chriftian departure, pa 
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This difeburfe is diftinguifhed, rather by folidity and praAical 
utility, than by ingenuity of argument, or accurate delineation of 
character, 


Arr. 32. Chriflology, ora Difcourfe concerning Chrift; in bimflf, 
bis Government, bis Offices, Sc. By the Rev. Robert Fleming, / Ay. 
thor of the ** Difcourfe on the Rife and Fallcf the Papacy,” ) Abridged: 
in two Parts. By Alexander Cleeve, A.B. Vicar of Wooler, Nor 
thumberland. 8vo, 527 pp- 78 Deighton, Cambridge ; Cooke, 
Oxford; Rivingtons, London ; Hill, Edinburgh. 1795. 


Though it does not fal! within our plan, to review at large tepub- 
lithed books of old date, yet we willingly give fome general account 
of fuch refpe€table and well intended performances as the abridge. 
ment now before us. The fubject of the work is thus divided: 
I. A general view of Chriftology, &c. Il. The Logos, or an account of 
Chrift as fuch. LUI, The Loganthropos; or Chriit as he is the Word 
made Man. IV. Logocracy ; or Chrilt’s government, both of the 
world, and church of old, as the Logos. V. Chriltocracy ; or Chrift’s 
government, as he is Loganthropos ; with refpeét both to the world in 
general, and to the church ‘jin particular, fince his afluming our nature, 
pp. 1,2. This part of the work concludes with fome excellent 
** fpiritual and practical thoughts,” p. 379, &c. ‘The fecond part 
contains extracts from the Chriftology, in the way of “ auxiliary 
proofs, with fubordinate explanations and notes,” p. 8. 

As far as we can judge of this abridgeinent, without having feen 
the original work, (which is very fcarce) it feems to be executed with 
judgment, and to be what the editor propofed, a clear and well-con- 
ne¢ted compendium; and we recommend it to the notice of divines, 
as exhibiting undoubted proofs of Mr. Fleming’s learning, critical 
fagacity, piety, and humility. An excellent fpecimen of the two lak 
qualities may be found at p. 339. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Art. 33. Reflections on the Cruelty of inclofing Common-Field Lants, 
particularly as it affe’s the Church and Poor ; in a Letter to the Lord 
Bifbop of Lincoln. By a Clergyman of that Dicecfe. 8v0O. 33 PP 
as. Pridden, ‘1796. 


This is doubtle’s a well-intended, but by no means a_ profound 
difquifition upon the evil of inclofures, That they are, as at prefeat 
managed, often very inconvenient to the clergy and the poor, we do 
not deny ; but the inconveniences are not here judicioufly fet forth 

-Atone time the author feems to be merely jocofe on the fubject; 
when he carried us back, for proofs of his main pofition, “ to the 
times of Monmutius, anne and his fon Belinus, who rei 
here tour or five hundred years before the birth of Chrift.” P. 8 
But he is afterwards evidently fesious, and brings proofs (not ¥ 
convincing indeed) from the reigns of Henry VI. Vil. and V 
Edward 1V, James, and Elizabeth, We find, however, fome — 
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ants concerning the fituation and value of allotments to the clergy— 
buildings—and the conduc? of commiffioners for inclofure, which is, im 
truth, fometimes very reprehenfible. At p. 8. there is at initance 
of ignorance concerning the poor-laws, which is fcarcely excufable 
in an author. It is faid, ** ‘The law forbids a removal from their 
proper parifh, without a certificate.” By an act which paffed the 
chal June, 1795, poor perfons may go any where, and remain 
undifturbed, till they become aétually chargeable, This, we may 
obferve, is a law pregnant with very important confequences, ¢fpe- 
cially to populous towns; and there feems to be one grand defect in 
it, which it may be ufeful to notice. The power of fending for 
by warrant, and examining poor perfons Jike/y zo be charges, did 
not belong to juftices, before this act, by any exprefs ftatute, but 
only by neceffary implication, Being authorized by :3 and 14 Cap, 
Il. c. 12, to remove fuch perfons, they muft of neceflity fend tor and 
examine them as to their fettlement. But the power of removing /wch 
perfons, being now taken away, by the act in queftion, the power of 
a compudfory examination feems to be gone with it. Juftices thould 
have had this power exprefsly given to them by aclaufe in this a&, 
together with the power of adjudging and declaring /ettlements, as is 
‘_ moft wifely in the Friendly Societies act, 33 Geo. Ill, c. 54, 
+ 19) 20+ 

As the matter now ftands, poor perfons will often die, are | 
families, and their fettlements unknown; and populous towns wi 
foon feel the important confequences we have mentioned, 


Art. 34. Effays on Agriculture; occafioned by reading Mr. Stone's 
Report on the prefent State of that Science in the County of Lincoln. 
By a Native of the County, 8vo. 63 pp. 18.6d. Richardfon, &c. 
1796. 

We have Jearned from good authority that Mr. Stone's ** General 
View of Agriculture of the County of Lincoln” was received in that 
county with much diffatisfaétion, One caufe of which is ftated to 
have been his free, and, perhaps, juft, cenfure of the agricultural 
management of fome jealous individuals, But another, and more 
reafonable caufe, has alfo been afligned; namely, that his a@ual 
furvey was faid to be made very haftily and flightly, as far as it was 
made at all, On this account, we lament that the learned Board 
did not dire& each of its furveyors to fill up one page of his report in 
fuch a way as this: 

“* The Fournal of A.B. in his Survey of the County of C, 

** 1794, Od. 1, Viewed the parifh of D, and particularly the farms 
of E. and F. 

«6 2, G. 
of H, and I.” &c. &c. 

The public would then have known how much information they 
owed to an a¢tual acquaintance with the prefent ftate of each county ¢ . 
and how much to hearfay, mixed with many a 

Thefe effays, however, are very flight and ill-written, and offer 
but little improvement upon Ms. Stone’s Report. One of the Pee 
‘ ul 
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wfeful hints we have met with, relates to the formation of agricultural 
focieties, general and fubordinate, in every county. P. 26. But 
here we mult fuggeft, that fuch focieties ought 10 confiit af tho 
perfons only, who occupy chiefly their own lands. Mere tenants, and 
particularly tenants at will, are likely to contribute fuch information 
as. would tend rather to promote their own temporary benefit, than 
any real and jafting improvements in agriculture, 


Art. 35. Am Account of the Culture of Potatoes in Ivcland, 8v0. 
28 pp. 18. Sheppesion. 1796. 


The author of this ufeful ‘little traét, having briefly noticed the 
methods of raifing very early crops of potatoes, proceeds to inftrud 
us in the culture of them, ‘* not in the kitchen-garden, nor other 
{mall fpots, but asa great article of feld-tillage, produttive of profit 
to the farmer, and of an abundant fupply of food, fach as it is, for 
the pooreft clafles of the people, through every feafon of the year,” 
P. 4. Four circumftancts are infifted upon, as neceffary to the pro. 
duiion of an excellent crop of potatoes ; namely, “ good feed ;” (b 
which Jj hufbandmen mean, not ferd, but cuttings, p. 5) * rich 
manure; fuitable land; and proper cultivation.” Each of the& 
topics is handled with much practical knowledge of the fubjeé&t; and 
the ftyle and method of the work are diitinguifhed by great plainnefs 
and perfpicuity, which will render it acceptable to mere hufbandmen; 
and, at the fame time, by a fort of elegance, which will not diminifh 
iis value in the eftimation of other readers, 


Art. 36. On the Expediency of altering and amending the Regulations 
recommended by Parliament for reducing the high Price of Corn; and 
of extending the Bounty on the Importation of Wheat to other Articles of 
Provifion. By the Reverend Henry Gabell, Sccond Edition, with 
Alterations and Additions, 8vO. s6pp. is. Cadell. 1796. 


Mr. G. contends, that *¢ a failure in the crop of wheat not only 
may, but neceflarily muft, if confiderable in any degree, occafion a 
fearcity, and confequent dearnefs of all forts of provifion ; and that 
the actual failure of the laft year’s crop was fufficiently great wet 
duce, and has actually produced, fach confequences.” He cenfures 
the refolutions of the members of both Houfes of Parliament, to di- 
minifh the confumption of wheat in their refpettive families, as feeble, 
and, in fome cafes, nugatory: and he thinks thatthe evil might 
beft have been remedied in fome or all of thefe ways :—by reducing 
the luxuries of the table, or even circumfcribing our phyfical wants; 
by converting into human food fubfances not ufually applied to that 
purpofe ; by encouraging the capture and importation of fea-fith, if 
not by a bounty, yet by protecting fifhermen from the prefs ; but, 
principally, by bounties on the importation, not only of wheat, but 
of ** oats, barley, beans, peas, and every other nutrimental fubftance 
of large confumption.” We have endeavoured to give, within 4 
finall compafs, the leading ideas of a tra&t, which prefents many ufee 
ful hints, but which is not diftinguithed by brevity or lucid order. 


ART, 
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Aart. 37. 4 Reply to the Inftrufions given by the Common-Canncil of 
Oxford, to I. Burton and A. Annefley, Efqs. their Reprefentaiives ia 
Parliament, on the prefent Scarcity of Provifions ; concluding with a 
few Words to the Board of Agriculture. By an Oxfordjire Farmer, 
$vo, 25 pp. 1s, Ridgway, 1796. : 


If the copy here given of the “ Inftroftions” be correé, they 
furely do but little credit to the fagacity of the commofi-council of 
Oxford ; who affign, as the chief caufes of the high prices of provi- 
fions in November, 1795, the confolidation of farms, jobbers, and 
the felling by fample. ‘The Reply contains fome fhrewd remarks ; 
among which the following is important and ufeful :—** If we look 
after the tumultuous, in the prefent difaftroas times, where thall we 
find them ? Not, I believe, in the village, or rural cot ; but in manu. 
faturing and large places, where the sabyurer earns double the wages 
to thofe employed in hufbandry.” P. 7. But the language of this 
tract is fo violent, in fome inttances fo fcurrilous (as at p. 8) and fa 
yoneceflarily hoftile to the Board of Agricultare, and to ** thofe wha 
now direct the affairs of this country,” p. 25; that we think it much 
more likely to have progeeded from a London garreteer, than from an 
Oxfordfhire farmer. 


POLITICS, 


Agr. 38. Letter to Citizen Aljuier, one of the Reprefntatives of the 
French. Nation. From Samuel Petrie, Ej 8vo. 26pp. fs. 
Cadell and Davies. 1795. 


Mr. Petrie was accidentally in Holland, when that country was 
overrun by the French, in January, 1795. With the confidence of a 
man who knew himfelf not fubject to reftraint, by any laws of equity 
et cultom, he applied ‘orto yay to the French reprejentatives for a 
paffport. ‘The unparalleled infolence and brutality with which his 
application was rejected by Alquier, are ftrongly depicted in the intro- 
duction to this letter. “The remainder is a declamation of fome force, 
againit the Jacobin fyftem, and in favour of the Englifh monarchy ;" 
with a few concluding reflections on the Dutch, and on the farce of 
planting the Tree of Liberty in their captive towns. 


Arr. 39. Thoughts om the Profpe& of a Gregicide War, in a Letter to 
ihe Right Honourable Edmund Burke, 8vo, 19 pp. 6d. Smee- 
ton. 1796, 


The author of this traét is by no means a furiousdefender of regi- 
cide, as the title might fuggeft, but a very humble and pious remon-. 
itrator, on the fubjeét of peace, and * national repair, leaving foun~ 
dations firm.” Nor is he an.anfwerer of Mr. Burke; his pamphiee 
preceded ; and was intended, as he fays, ‘* tocomat only the fhadow 
italking before, but marking fo portemtous a fubitance wee 
5 
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The utmoft pirity of good intention feems to pervade thefe nineteeg 
Pages. 


Art.40. Free Thoughts on a general Reform, addreffed to every inde- 
pendent Man. The Trath equally diflant from the flimly Machinery of 
Mefjrs. Burke, Reeves, and Co., as from the grofs Ribaldry of Thoma: 
Paine and bis Party. ByS § » M. A. of the University 
ef Oxford. 8vo. gopp. 2s. Dilly. 1796. 


That evils of ferious magnitude fhould gain upon a ftate in its ze- 
ith of political ftrength and commercial profpericy, is a circumitance 
which will occafion, in thofe who have ftudied mankind, more regret 
than furprife. Ithas been the condition of every nation, whofe me- 
morials hiftory has preferved; and it is the forrowful, yct genuine 
condition, of human uature, under all its improvements, ‘The gene- 
ral pofitions, therefore, of this writer, can fcarcely be controverted, 
or even palliated ; and as he appears to look, with equal attention, 
n the virtues and vices of the nation, we fee no reafon for dif. 
poting his claim to impartiality or fincerity, We have not, however, 
difcovered in his remarks any thing that will particularly arreft the 
attention of the public. His apology for the {porting drefs in the 
clergy, might, in our judgment, have been fpared; avd the general 
tenor of his pamphlet affumes a ftrain of jocular raillery, which, if 
executed with more talent, would, on a fubject of fo much gravity, 
be wholly mifplaced. 





Art. 41. Sacred Politics, or an pee Enquiry into the Do@rine of 

the facred Scriptures, and efpecially of the New Teftament, refpeding 

civil Gowernment. By a Lover of Truth, 8v0. 30 pp. 1% 
Chapman. 1796. 


Truth is aterm of fuch ambiguous import, when ufed in an un- 

alified fenfe, that a reader, who expeéts to meet with the accurate 
daiseslon of its features from the pen of every pretender, will fre. 
quent!y find that it is but a veil to hide the impudence, and a vehicle 
to circulate the poifon of falfhood. The Bible is, in this pamphlet, 
recurred to, in order to determine two queftions,—1, Whether the 
Sacred Scripture does, or does not, prefcribe any particular form of 
civil government ? | 

Having reafoned us out of the Jewifh Theocracy, and proved, by 
very ad/e arguments, that the Pore of the Ifraelites was a fede- 
ral republic, refembling the United States of America, the author 
concludes, that no particular form of government is prefcribed by the 
Old or New Teftament. The next queftion is, to what kind of go- 
vernment the Scriptores'incliné? To this the writer thinks himfelf 
entitled, by a review of the Scripture principles, to reply in a manueft 
very fatisftaftory to his own withes, that ** the Scriptures incline 
ftrongly in favour of a well-ordered democracy.”’ We will not in- 
fult the good fente of our readers, by bringing any objections in array 
againit this infolent libel) upon Scripture and trath ; nor will we gra 
tity the impious withes of its defigning author, by giving circulanon, 


from extracts we wnight make, to thofe reafonings which prove the. 
Gofpel 
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Gofpel in alliance with treafon, and Chrift himfelf the patron of ée- 


dition. 


Art. 42. The Speech of Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, in the Hotife 
of Reprefentatives of the United States of America, on the Subjed? of 
the Reduction of the public Debt, December, 1794- S8VO, 22 pp. 
is. Debrett. 4795- . 


Mr. Smith recommends the prolongation of fome expiring taxes, 
to conftitute a fund for buying up the continental 6 per cents. and 
to pay the intereft, and reduce the deferred ftock, when it fhall have 
intereft payable thereon, which will not take place until the end of the 
year 1800. It appears, by his fpeech, that, at the end of 1794, the 
intereft of the debt difcharged to that period, amounted only to 
173611. 18s. fterling. 

t is true, that the operations of this republic upon the debt, have 
been interrupted by the Indian war; and an attempt of the anar- 
chifts*, to effect a new revolution. But all allowance being made for 
difference of ability, it appears that the efforts of the republic of 
America to reduce its debt, in the years of peace it had already en- 
joyed, bear no proportion to thofe of the monarchy of England, 
during the fir peace, fhort as 1t was, after the public debt com- 
menced. | 

It appears further, that if we concede to the partizans of ftocks at 
high intereft, all they contend for, the money lenders will have the 
dexterity to defeat the confequences of the rapid difcharge of the 
debt, which thefe calculators expect from them ; as the creditors will, 
in their contracts, limit the finking fund, which fhall be applied to 
difcharge their capitals. ‘Thofe of America have ftipulated, that the 
initial fund fhall not exceed one-fiftieth of the capital. 


Art. 43+ A general Reply to the feveral Anfwerers, Se. of a Letter 
ewritten to a Noble Lord by the Kight Honourable Edmund Burke. 
Third Edition. 8V0O. 79 pp. 28. Allen and Welt. 1796. 


The author of this reply is by no means deftitute of the refources 
neceilary for political difputation. He unites, to much zeal for the 
object of his helium, a confiderable .fhare of eloquence and vigour. 
The queftion of the penfion, the original fubject of this altercation, 
engages buta little of the author’s attention, the greater part of whofe 
remarks are directed to topics of political difference between Mr, 
Burke and his affailants. In this, however, the writer has only imé- 
tated the conduct purfued by the affailants the:nfelves, many of whofe 
obfervations (particularly thofe of Mefirs. Miles, Wakefield, and 
Thelwall) may be fairly confidered as having fet the example, The 
ftri€tures of this writer are delivered in very fpirited language, and 
merit the attention of thofe who have perufed the different pamphlets 
to which they refer. We cannot, however, leave unremarked the 
paltry artifice in the conftru¢tion of the title-page, which is fo ma- 





* Prefident Wafhington’s Proclamation, Sept. 25, 1794. 
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naged as to fiiggct to a carelefs reader that this is a general reply 
Mr. Burke himielf. reply by 


Arr. 44. A Letter to the Right Honourable William Pitt, Chancellor 
of the Exchepuer, on his Condu& with ref{pe& to the Loan concluded on 
the 25th of November laft, and the fufpicious Circumflances attending 
that Tranfa&ion, as reported to the Houfe of Commons by the Committ... 
appointed to inguire into the fame. 8¥0. 45 pp. 18, Debrett. 
1796. : 
The mot exa& faith is cértainly to be preferred with the advancers 

of money to the ftate: and, on the fame principles, no obftrattion iy 
to be, by any act of government, caft in the way of their difpofing of 
their tock to the beft advantage. If there remain in the market, part 
of the ferip of the preceding loan, to throw the whole of the fecond 
into it reduces its value, is an act of that defcription, and was, at that 
time,° an unprecedented diminution of it. Hence part of the fab. 
feribers to the firft loan of 17965, loft an advantage in felling the fcrip, 
eftablifhed by conftant precedent. On this Mr. Boyd rightly formed 
his claim for them to be in fome fhape indemnified : and, unlefs a juft 
indemnification had been granted by government to the lenders, the 
whole clafs of then would, in their fubfequent treaties, have demand- 
ed and obtained an infurance againft fuch lofs in future ; the rate of 
which, in future negotiations of loans, would greatly Rave exceeded the 
true meafure of the hazard, according to the notion of all contra*s 
for fuch inferances. On this ground the minifter ultimately acceded 
to the propofition of Mr. Boyd ; his patty were indemnified, by hay- 
ing the conrraét for the next loan ; it being left to the minifter to fix 
the terms on which they fhould take it. 

It is upon thefe principles, we think, that the merits and demerits 
of the tranfaction between Mr. Boyd and the minifter chiefly reft. 
Yhefe are kept out of fight in this traét, which, however, is far from 
wanting acutenefs ; but it is that acutenefs which exercifés itfelf with 
the anxioufnefs of folicitade, in difcovering every thing which may 
be urged, or every thing whieh may be fuppofed, againft the perfons 
whom the writer attacks, 


Art. 45. 4 Retro/pe2, illufrating the Neceffity of an immediate Peace 
with the Republic of France. 8vo, 28pp. 18. Crofby. 1796. 


We have feldom glanced our eyes upon a mofe miferable attempt at 
writing a pamphlet. A jumble of ftrange and incoherent fentences, 
without grammer to give them concord, or fenfe to give them meaning, 
is offered to the reader for the fum of one fhilling. If this fhould ap- 
pear an exorbitant charge, the reader has but to exercife a {mall fhare 
of patience; and the transfer (for which we will vouch) from the 
book felier to the grocer, will bring them more conveniently within 
his reach, 
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Agr. 46. The Subfance of a Speech made by Lord Auckland, ov Mon- 
day, the Second Day of May, 1796, 02 the Occafton of a Motion made 
by the Marguis of Lanfdown. A wew Edition. 8vo. 41 pp. 158 
Walter. . 1796. 


This is an able, eloquent, and perfpicuous ftatement of the finances 
and commercial refources of the kingdom. The noble lord formed 
his comparifon between the years 173 and 1795, the firlt year of a 
war, and the fourth year of a war. ‘The balance appears fo ftrongly 
in favour of the latter, that the country will naturally feel themfelves 
indebted 10 the Marquis of Lanfdown, for having, though iavoiunta- 
rily, contributed, in fo high a degree, to their fatisfattion, 


LAW. 


Ant. 47. The Trial of the Caufe of the King verfus the Bifbop of 
Bangor, Hugh Owen, D. D. Fobn Roberts, Fobn Williams, Clerks, 
and Thomas Jones, Gentleman, at the Affi<e, holden at Shrew /bury y 
wt the 26th of Fuly, 17996, before the Honourable Mr. Fupice Heath, 
by a fpectal Fury. Taken in Short-hand by Mr. Guruey.  8v0. 
119 pp. 28.6d. Stockdale. 1796. 


"The difagreeable circumftances which produced this trial, and the 
honourable iffue to which it was brought, by an acquittal of the fevee 
‘ral defendants, ate‘fefficiently known already to the public. ‘Thofe, 
however, who wifh to examine the detail of the judicial proceedings, 
will need no recommendation from us, of a report which is fan&ioned 
by the éftablifhed credit of Mr. Gurney, 


Art. 48. A Defence of the Right Reverend the Lord Bifhop of Ban- 
gor, with Remarks on a my? extraordinary Trial. By the Reverend 
Rice Hughes, A.M. domeftic Chaplain to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Poulett, and late of St. Fobn's College, Cambridge. 18. 6d. 
Walker. 1796. 


The particular prejudice which appeared to have been conceived 
againft the Bifhop of Bangor, has brought this champion into the 
field, in behalf, as it fhould feem ftom this pamphlet, of an aggrieved 
and outraged prelate. If Mr. Hughes’s ftatements are correct (and he 
ufes no obfcurity in his charges) the public have not, till now, been 
fully acquainted with the train which brought forward this extraordi- 
nary trial, This defence is conduéted with f{pirit, temper, and in- 
formation ; the remarks upon the evidence, and the Judge’s charge, 
are pertinent and forcible ; and the whole prefents an important fug- 
plement to the legal proceedings in the courts of Shrewfbury. 
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, 


Arr. 49. The Subfance of a Charge delivered to the Grand 
the County of Her‘ford, on Monday, the 7th of March, eR ik 


Honourable Mr. Fuftice Gros 8vo. 14 pp. 6d. or O ; 
per Elundred.  Stockdale.- ‘1796, ° + PI ne Guinea 


In the language of plain and manly fenfe, the learned Judge ad. 
dreffes his auditors on the obligation of their oath as Grand Jurymen 
on the general topics of law, and particularly on the nature of the 
offence of feizing corn and provifions in their way to market: and 
concludes with fome reflections on the ttill-exifting neceflity for pay. 
ing attention to the emer sy sm of his majeity againft vice and im. 
ne wrt Such difcourfes, from fuch authority, are always valuable 
and ufeful. 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 50. Memoir on the medical Arrangements neceffary to be obfertel 
in Camps, the Means of rendering the Gbthing of Soldiers proof againg 
Moifture, of promoting Cleanline/s and Regularity, ana of preventin 
the Introduction or Spreading of infeRious Difeajes. Kefpectfully Aube 
mitted ta the Gonfideration of bis Royal Highnefs the Duke of York, 
By Robert Somerville, Surgeon of the Firft Battalion of the Roth/ay 
and Caithnefs Fencibles, commanded by Sir Fobn Sinclair, Ban, 
Svo. 29pp. 38 Egerton. 1796. ; 


Befides the urgent plea of humanity on their behalf, the great 
expence attending the recruiting and forming an army,. renders 
every thing that regards the prefervation of the health of the 
foldiers, of importaace to the community. The fuccefs that has 
attended the regulations adopted for the prefervation of the health 
and lives of our feamen, fhould prove a ftimulus to the land off- 
cers, and induce them to attempt fomething towards ameliorating 
the fituation of their men: and although, for obvious reafons, 
particularly when abroad and on actual fervice, no fyitem can be 
rigidly attended to, yet, when encamped in our own country, 
and even abroad, when in winter quarters, a well digefted code of 
regviatious, relative to the diet, clothing, ¢xercife, and perfonal 
cleanlinefs of the men, might do much good. Under each of thef 
heads fome ufetul fuggeftions are thrown out by the author before us 
The memoir is preceded by hints refpecting the ftate of the camp at 
Aberdeen in 1795, and fome general obfervations on encampment, 
with 2 propofal for forming entrenched camps, in. certain fituations, 
by Sir John Sinclair. ‘Thefe, which appear to us to be extremely 
judicious, we fhall leave to be appreciated by the generals and offices 
of our armies, to whom they areaddreiled, and proceed to noticea 
few of the mot ftriking regulations contained in the memoir, The 
author’s firit directions are on the choice of the ground for a 
For this he prefers a gentle declivity, in the neighbourhood of fome 
rivulet or ftream of wholefome water, and at a diftance from woody 
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marfhes, morafles, Xc. The tents thould be frequently ventilated, 
and the blankets and clothes of the fgldiers expofed to. the air, as often 
as the feafon permits. ‘The men fhould be obliged to comb and clean 
themfelves every day, and when infefted with vermin, itch, &c, they 
fhould be removed from thofe who are clean. The author then gives 
fome ufeful regulations relative to dividing the men into meiles, 
which fhould not cenfift of more than five or fix men each, and to the 
method of cooking and- preparing their victuals, As next to clean- 
linefs, keeping them dry and warm, is effential to the prefervation 
of their health, he recommends that the leather of which their thoes 
are made, fhould be painted on the wrong fides, the upper-leather as 
well as the foles. ‘This will render them iefs pervious (o water; and, 
from experience, he fays, has been found to make them more durable, 
which will more than compenfate for the fmall additional expence 
of painting them. For the gaiters and fpatterdathes he advifes a cuarte 
linnen cloth, covered with a black varnith paint, and recommends 
the glazed japanned hats, inftead of the coarfe felts now ufed, which, 
when once foaked with rain, are many davs in dry ing. The fleeves 
and fhoulders of the coats, he fays, fhould be interlined with oil-cloth. 
The utility of thefe regulations are fo obvious, that we think it “uif- 
cient to name them. Alterations equally judicious are propofed in 
other parts of the drefs. ‘The author next proceeds to examine the 
flate of the military hofpitals, points out many errors in the present 
management of them, and fuggelts various regulations for their go- 
verament, which feem likely to be produttive of confiderable benefit. 
On the whole we recommend this manual to the noticeof our officers, 
and, as the alterations propofed will be found to be neither expenfive 
nor difficult in the execution, we have little doubt but they will, in 
time, be generally, adopted. 


Art. 51. ‘Aa Addrefs to hydropic Patients, wherein the Principles of a 
Method of Praétice, adopted by the Author, in the Treatment of Drapfy, 
are explained, and to which fome Cafes are annexed. By W. Lux- 
moore, Surgeon, at Uxbridge. 8v0. 39 pp. 18. 6d. Murray. 
1796. 

Mr. Luxmoore has been fortunate enough, he fays, to difcover a 
method of treating hydropic patients, more fuccefsfully than the reft 
of his brethren ; but as he has not thought it proper to communicate 
his invention, and as we do not happen to live within the vortex of his 
fame, we can only wifh him a continuance of fuccefs, and ex) refs our 
hope, that, at fome future period, he may be induced to divulge his 
procefs, ‘The cafes are eighteen in number, but anonymous. 


Arar, $2. Obdjervations on Pregnancy, and the Difiafes incident to that 
Period, foge ther with their Remedi: Sy and fame ufeful Cautions, part- 
cularly necefjary for Women during. their firft Pregnancy. To which 
are added, Odfervations on the Difeafes of Children. By james 
Chugh, Surgeon. 8v0.. 33 pp. 18 Manchefler. _ 1796. 

O quanta f{pecies cerebrum non habet ! was the exclamation we made 

@n reading this little pamphlet, the paper-and printing of which are 

. ceriamly 
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certainly beautiful, but the obfervations in it fuch as will fearce com. 
municate a fingle new idea even to matrons and nurfes, to whofe uf 
it feems to be dedicated. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 53. A Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, Chancellor of bis 
Majefly’s Exchequer, wherein is (are) demonftrated, by various Arith. 
metical Calculations, the Injuries that have arifen, and will continue ty 
arife, to the Bank of England, to every public Office, to funded Property, 
to Commerce, to Agencies, and the Nation in general, from the prefen 
erroneous Method of calculating Interefi on Money. 8v0. 47 pps a% 
Stockdale. 1794. 


When a bill is offered to be difcounted, for every thirty days, or 
commercial month it has to run, one twelfth of the annual intereft of 
its amount is allowed; but the twelfth of a year exceeds that term, 
by five twelfths of a day : hence the intereft allowed to the banker, 
exceeds its true amount. If there be any additional days before it 
becomes due, for each of them 54. part of the annual intereft is dif 
counted: this part of the computation ts juft; but it is evident, that 
thefe two patts of the intereft will not be as the times for which they 
are computed, refpectively ; which muft be the cafe, if their joint 
amount were rightly found. The proper correction would be bya 
true valuation of the firft part; or rather by valuing both parts at 
once, by reducing the term into days: but the proportionality of 
the two parts may be preferved, by increafing the intereft for the 
added days above its true amount; in the fame proportion as that of 
each 30 days is augmented, by calling it the twelfth of a year; and 
this is the methed which this writer effectively recommends, and on 
which he has conftructed tables, noticed in our Review for Auguf, 
(Art.69.) This pamphlet has now lain by accidentally, for a conh 
derable time ; and on re-examining it with the tables, we find fome 
inftances of error which we had not noticed before, As for inftance 
jn page 40; where the author eftimates the intereft of one month and 
three weeks, at ;% of its amount for one year, inftead of =%';. Hi 
ideas are frequently confufed, and the fame defect is obfervable in his 
ufe of the technical terms of arithmetic, belonging to his fubject. 


Art. 64. RefleBions on Ufury, as condudted by the Mode of undervalued 
Annuities: in the Courfe of which, for the Benefit of thofe ewho are 
opprefjed with them, are ref{peAively pointed out, according to the dif- 
ferent Securities, the diffrent Means of Relief. 4to. 36 pp. 
Murray and Highley. 1796. 


There is no pert of our daty to the public, of which we ought t0 
acquit ourfelves with more affiduity, than that of feconding the ef. 
forts of thofe excellent men, whofe objeét is to relieve calamity 
againtt oppreflion. ‘To well digefted works direéted to this end, ¢ 
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them. Among thefe, the anonymous tract before us is intitled to be 
highly diftinguifhed : it calls for the attention of the legiflature it- 
felf ; of the great charaéters who now prefide with fo much dignity 
in the courts of juftice; of thofe who have acquired and deferved the 
general opinion, that they may one day replace them with equal dig- 
nity ; and of every guardian, every father, every man, in the upper 
and middle clafles of life. 

The account given of this ufurious trade in annuities for life, is 
briefly as follows: where one annuity fetches feven or eight years pur- 
chafe, ten are bought at fix.—Hence A, for 600/. purchafes an an- 
nuity on the life of B, of too/,; he infures the repayment of his 
principal, on the failure of B's life, at fome public office, for 24/. a 
year: and thus receives 76/, or 12/, 135. $¢ percent. during the life 
of the grantee. Here the rifk of the lofs of capital by the grantee, 
cannot be pleaded in defence of the ufurious rate of intereft; as the 
fecurity of it is one of the beft poffible natures; and confiderably bet- 
ter than that of many bonds, which yet muft be admitted to be 

ood. 
: The prefent Lord Chancellor, when a member of the Houfe of 
Commons, moved for leave to bring in a bill, which would have gone 
tothe root of this fpecies of extortion ; and have given very great relief 
to thofe fuffering under it. The report of the committee then appointed 
to confider it is here given ; and the reafon why it did not pais feems 
inadequate. ‘The practice has fince attained a height which calls 
ftrongly for the revival of thedefign. It is the opinion of this wri- 
ter; that the’ Court of Chancery, if applied to, would fet afide fuch 
of thefe contracts as are moft oppreflive : but we believe that many of 
the clafs of people who grant annuities upon their lives, are unable to 
apply to Clrancery» ‘This writer concludes with obfervations on the 
defects incident to fuch grants in form, and in the matter of them, or 
the fubjeét of the obligation, Under the latter head, he enumerates 
the incomes on which no annuity deed will attach: thefe he ftates to 
be falaries of offices, which cannot be performed by deputy ; officer’s 
pay; and the benefices of aclergyman. An annuity fecured on the 


lait, he obferves, muft fall to the ground, by an exprefs act of the 14th 
of Elizabeth. 


Arr.gs. A Plan for the Payment of the National Debt, and the Re- 
dufion of Taxes, Two Millions per Annum. By William Woods 
pp. 35. 38. 6d. Seeley, London ; Pearfon, Birmingham. 1796. 


Mr. Wood’s plan is, that the nation fhould pay the creditors in 
paper, which fhould be made legal tender in all payments: and that 
the intereft of the capital, reverting to the ftate, fhould be i 
to buy up the bills thus emitted. This operation he has defcribed in 
three tables, fhewing the effect of his plan on three different feales : in 
the firft he purpofes ten millions of paper to be annually emitted, for five 
years fucceflively ; the intereft thus fet free will annihilate all thefe 

ills in twenty-two years. The fatal effects of forcing paper into 
circulation, by making it a legal tender, are too well underitood to ~ 
entitle this plan to any further confideration, 
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ArT. 56. A Minniature of Inglife Orthoggraphy : deddicated ty’ dle 
Prince and Privees ow Wales, dhe Duke and Dutches ov York. by 
Fames Elpbinflon. 12mo. gopp. 1s. 6d. Ritchardfon. 1795, 


Unchecked by difficulties, and unwearied by difappointments, Mr, 
Elphintton, (whofe correfpondence we noticed, and whofe works we 
mentioned in our filth volume, p. 18) perfilts in his endeavours, to 

tfuade the people of this country to adopt that orthography, which 
8 exemplifies in all his own publications, and which he recommends 
as the only model of propriety. ‘The prefent is the fourth or fifth 
fhape in which this well-intentioned projeftor has offered his propofed 
alteration. But all will not do. So violent a change never will, or 
can be made, in the form of a whole language; and the orthography 
of Mr. Elphinfton will probably never meet with a fecond patron, 


Arr. 57. Two Plans of the London Dock ; with fome Obfervation 
refpecting the River, imnedirtely connected with Docks in General, and 
of the Improvement of Navigation. ByW. J S8vo. 17 pp. with 
Two Plates. 2s. Parfons. 1795. 


It is not for the literary critic, but for the legiflator, furnifhed with 
all poffible means of information and comparifon, to decide upon the 
refpective merits of the various plans lately fuggefted for the improve 
ment of the port of London. What feems fully agreed, by the pet. 
fons beft qualified to judge of the local neceflity, is that fome im 
provement is greatly wanted : confiderable lofs of time and property 
heing the inevitable confequence of the prefent imperfe& ftate of the 
river, asa port. The tracthere announced is clear and diftin@ in its 
ftatements, and illuftrated fufliciently with plans. It recommends 
the cut from Blackwall, and the docks at Wapping. 


Arr. 58 Reajous in Favour of the London Docks. 8vo. 9 pp 6d, 
Richardfon. 1796. 
A fhort ftatement of arguments on the fame fubject as thofe in the 
preceding tract. 


ART. 59. An univerfal Grammar of the French Language, on anim 
proved P lan. By Nicolas Hamel, Graduate in the University of Cats, 
aud Resor of the Town a Aigle, in Normandy, 8v0. 290 pp» 4 
Evans, Lowndes, &c. for the Author. 1796. 


The author of this grammar, M. Hamel, is, as we underftand, an 
induftrious and ingenious emigrant, who, fince he had expended the 
little he brought over, has fubfifted entirely by the exertion of his 
own talen's in teaching French, without any affiftance from the fub- 
fcriptions, or from government. ‘This might fuffice to give a claim 
to our good wifhes, but his book demands alfo our commendation 


It is clear and comprehenfive, and contains fome very ufeful = 
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not ufually given, or not with equal brevity and diftin@nefs: fuch 
are, iif pp. 21 and 22, the four general rules, by which a fcholar 
may, in a few leffons, and almoft without any trouble, learn feveral 
thoufand French words; the rules for the genders of nouns, and fe- 
yeral others. If we find occafionally a few defects in the Englifh ex- 
yreffions, they are fuch only as are perfectly excufable in a foreigner, 
i. no means ob{cure the fenfe, and may, with the utmoft facility, be 
removed by the revifion of an Englifh reader, One great advantage 
of this grammar ts, that, though very comprehenfive, it is by no 
means prolix in any part, or bulky altogether. 


Art. 60. Literary Fund. An Account of the Inftitution of the Society 
for the Eftablifoment of a literary Fund: the Tranfadions of the Com- 
mittee in the Application of the Subjcriptions; the Conflitutions of the 
Society ; alterable only at the Defire of a General Mecting; a Lift of 
Subferibers; and Poems on Anniverfaries, Sc, BVO. 54 pp. 18 
Nichols. 1796. 


Since we firft noticed this benevolent fociety, in our Review for 
December, 1795 (p. 681) we fee, with great pleafure, that the Hf 


, of fubfcribers has increafed by one complete third, and that the do- 


nations have accordingly been multiplied. Very earneitly do we with 
facce(s toa plan fo peculiarly liberal in its object. Mr, Bofcawen 
again ftands forward as the lyric bard of-the inftitution ; and, as we 
think his exordium remarkable for poetic {pirit, we thall tranfcribe it. 


Hence, bafe inglorious paflions! hence 
The thirft of gain, the laft of pow’r! 
To thee, divine benevolence, 
We confecrate the focial hour ! 
And, while the circling glafs imparts 
New fire to melt obdurate hearts, 
Bid fympathy, by tafte refin’d, 
Expand and purify the mind ; 
Bid her attend the thrilling ftrains, 
When Genius {peaks its heart-felt pains ; 
And waft them to the facred fhrine, 
By lib’ral pity rear’d, and cherith’d by the nine. 


Art. 61. Geographical ExtraGs ; forming a general View of Earth 
and Nature. In Four Parts. Illufirated with Maps. By Fobu 
Payne, Author of the Epitome of Hiflory, Ze. 8vo. 6s. Robinfon, 
1796. 


A very good and ufefyl compilation, which may a be re- 
commended to all ttudents in geography. It confifts of remarkable 
accounts, extra€ted from various books of travels, &c. clafled under 


a proper heads of rivers, lakes, mountains, and other general 
ivifions, 
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Art. 62. An authentic Copy of the Proceedings on the Trial of the 
Honourable Vice Admiral Cornewallis, held at Port/month, on Board 
bis Majefty’s Ship, Orion, April 7 and 8, 1796. Containing the 
Evidence, the Admiral’s Defence, as delivered by bim, figned, to the 
Court, and the whole of the Corre/pondence with the Lord: Commif. 
fioners of the Admiralty, previous to the Trial. 8vo. 2s. Debrett, 


1796. : 
With the refult of this trial the public is well acquainted; and 


it is only neceffary for us to fay that the above is a correét ftatement 
of the particulars. 


Arr. 63. An hiftorical Account of the Britifo Regiments employed finn 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. in the Formation 
and Defence of the Dutch Republic, particularly of the Scotch Brigade, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. Egerton. 1795. 


This is an important memoir, and highly honourable to the valiant 
body whofe hiftory it records. We have no doubt, as the fenfible 
writer of this pamphlet affirms, that the revival of this body of troops 
will be agreeable to the nation. 


Art. 64. The new Brighton Guide; involving a complete, authentic, 
and honourable Solution of the recent Myfteries of Carlton Houfee By 
Anthony Pafguin, Efg. 8vo. 68 pp» 3s. Symonds, 1796, 


Abufive ribaldry, without either wit or humour, upon fome indi- 
viduals of elevated rank ; which, together with its title, has caufed 
it to pafs through féveral editions.—O tempora! o mores! 


Art. 65. An authentic Hiftory of the Peper of Painting, Sculptur, 
and Archite&ure, who have pra&ifed in Ireland; involving origi 
Letters from Sir Fofoua Reynolds, which prove him to. have been ili 
terate. To which are added Memoirs of the Royal Academician; 
being an Attempt to improve the Tafle of the Realm. Alfa Legiflatiw 
Biography. By Anthony Pafguin, Efg. 8vo. 8s. Symonds. 1796 


This gentleman, in one fenfe of the word at leaft, is a great wr 
ter; and to thofe, who, alas! are many, with whom rancorous abule 
is a fub{titute for wit, he will, doubtlefs, be acceptable. His hiftory 
of the artifts in Ireland, is a compilation of no very great interefti 
England : -and the price of eight fhillings for the volume is enormous 


Art. 66. The Siamefe Tales; being a ColleGion of Stories told te th 
Mandarin Sam-fib, for the Purpofe of engaging bis Mind in the Lar 
of Truth and Virtue, avith an bifforical Account of the Kingdon § 
Siam. To which is added, the principal Maxims of the Ti “te 
Tranflated from the Siamefe. 12m0, 23. Od. Vernor and 
1796. 

A book profeffedly intended for the amufement of children, aod 
containing nothing which can contaminate their morals, if it does 
receive from us much commendation, will not be impeded in its cil 
culation by our cenfure, Ps 
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Art. 67. Engle Grammar, adapted to the different Claffes of Learne 
ers; with an Appendix, containing Rules and Obfervations, for affsfting 
the more advanced Students to write with Perfpicuity and Accuracy. 
By Lindley Murray. Second Edition, with Lmprovements. 120. 
248 pp» 3% Darton and Harvey. 1796. 


There appears, in this grammar, a confiderable fhare of judicious 
analy{is and arrangement, The author applies his philological rules, 
with great fuccefs, to fome of the more Heke anomalies in Englith 
phrateology. ‘The prefent edition profeffes to havg received improve- 
ments: of this circumftance we are not able corre&tly to judge, not 
having feen the firft ; bute we muft be allowed to fuggeft, thar thefe 
improvements would, in oar view, have been rendered more complete, 
if the paflages cited under the different rules, had been afligned to 
the re{pective writers from whom they are extracted, 


Art. 68. The Peeper: a Colleftion of Effays, moral, biographical, 
and literary, 1zmo, 48 Allen and Weft. 1796. 


A well intended, and, in fome refpeéts, a well written publication. 
The author is entitled to mach praife for his eforts to imprefs youth 
with fuitable ideas of modefty; and we particularly recommend his 
Effay on the Proititution of Literature and the Arts to the Purpofes 
of Vice. 

Art. 69. The Maltfter’s fure Guide; coutaining explicit Abfirads of 
all the Laws relative to the Duties on Malt. With Tables for ma- 
naging the Duties, from One Bufbel to Nine Thoufand ; and DireGions 
Sor the Management from the Ciftern to ihe Kiln. By a Malifter, late 
an Officer int the Excife. 8¥0. 36 pps 1s. 6d. Parfons. 1796. 


With fach a ‘book we can have nothing more to do, than to an- 
nounce its exiftence. 


Art. 70. The Stocks examined and compared; or, A Guide to Pur- 
chafers in the public Funds. Containing an Introduétion, in which 
the Origin and Nature of the public Debts are explained, and uf-fud 
Information is given relative to the Management of Bufinefs in the 
Funds. An Account of the public Funds, from the Time of their Cre- 
ation to the Year 17953 including the Imperial and Irifo Annuities, 
transferable at the Bank of England, and the Stock of public Compa- 
nics; and frve new, ufeful, and extenfive Tables, for the Purpofes of 
examining and comparing the Perpetual Annuities, and the Long, Short, 
and Imperial Annuities, with each other, at every probable Price ; 
ilufirated by Obfervations and Examples. Atfo a Statement of the 
national Debt, and an Account of the prefent Plan for liquidating the 
Jame. By William Fairman, of the Royal Exchange Affurances 
8vo. 93 pp. 4s. Johnfon. 1795. 
This traét deferved to be analyzed ; and Mr. Fairman has- per. 

formed this work for us in his title-page; yet an analyfis of a book - 
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makes a very prolix tide. In the account of the public funds, the 
hrftory of each is continued down to Midfummer, 1795. This was 
become neceffary; the laft ftatement of this kind, which we recollect, 
goes no further than 1775; it was given by Dr. Price. We have here 
correét tables, to determine the tarereft of money made by purchafes 
in the perpetual and terminable public annuities, which were much 
wanted ; for the market, or grofs price of flock, confilts of two parts; 
the intereft accrued on the ftock fince the lait dividend, and its value 
on the day of fale: and it is from the lattcr only, that the true mar- 
ket rate of intereft is to be calculated. In wir F.’s ttatement of the 
intereft of the national debt, there 1s an error, common indeed, but 
of confiderable magnitude, “Lhe whole amount of the irredeemable 
annuities is charged as annual inereft. Such am annuity is divifible 
in every year into two parts; the firit, the intereft of its outftanding 
capital, and, the iccond, the part of the priucipal to be paid off in that 
year; or, the augmenting finking fund of the original capital, im. 
moveably attached thereto; which by no means partakes of the nature 
of interelt. ‘This error is found in the reports of the commiffioners 
of the public accounts, and runs through every ftatement of the na- 
tional debt that we have feen. Thelait part of this tract is on the fink: 
ing fund, in which we remark what we matt fuppofe to be an hittorical 
error. “The confequence of the invariable application of a fund of one 
million-a year, to the difcharge of the debt, was pointed out fo carly 
as the year 1726, by Sir Nathaniel Gould. ‘The fame fubject is alfo 
handled in a work, which may be found in the libraries of moft po- 
litical arithmeticians and ceconomifts, Poftlethwayt’s DiGionary of 
Trade and “ommerce (the firft edition of which was publi(hed about 
1752) copied, as we remember, from the former writer. We, there- 
fore, doubt of the pretenfions advanced in behalf of Dr. Price *, to 
the merit of this plan. . It feems, however, with all its excellence, to 
have one imperfection. ‘The mean douceur of a loan, for the lat 
three wars, was 7°15 per cent.: therefore, if the amount of the fund 
in a year of war, be lent by the commiflioners, to the flate, at loan 
interett, it will prevent the generation of a capital, as one hundred 
and feven; but if carried into the market by them, to purchafe ftock 
at the current price, it will extinguifh a capital, as one fundred only; 
fuppofing the ttock all redeemable, and at the fame interett : it is, 
therefore, not the moft efficacious mode of applying fuch a fund, to 
keep'the capital down, 








_- 


* Dr. Price himfelf appears to have waved all claim to be the firk 
prbpafer of this plan. Rev. Paym. v. 1, p. 209, note, (a). Attri- 
buting it to the author of the pamphlet publifhed in 1726: whom, 
fl wing the authority of Baron Maferes, we fuppofe to have been 
Sir Nathaniel Gould, 
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Art. 71. Elements of the French, Latin, and Englifp Languages. 
By the Rev. H. ye Ch, Reflor of Hiutcham, Suffolk. Svo, eB) PP- 
1s. 64. Matthews, 1795. 


To fimplify the principles, and abridge the praxis of grammar, is 
an office, when judicioufly executed, of equal utility both to teachers 
and learners. ‘lhe labour of 1nttilling and acquiring the elements of 
language will, after all, be coniiderable; and every effort to reduce 
that labour is a valuable fervice rendered to the community, Mr. 
Clofe appears to have well condenfed the moft effential principles of 
the refpective languages which he profeiles to treat; and, though the 
limits of a pamphlet neceflarily confine the writer to fimple definitions, 
we cannot difcover that any omitiions of a material nature are made 
in the elementary analyfis of either, An error has occurred to ug 
in the perufal, which, for the benefit of learners, we think it of con- 
fequence to note. Gefir (p. 23) 1s rendered to /ay, This is the in- 
finitive of'a verb, which is rarely employed but in cpitaphs, the 
fenfe of which is decidedly neutral. ** ey git,’ would be improperly 
tranflated (which it mutt, according to Mr. Clofe’s conftruction) by 
«* here Jays.” ‘This we have the rather remarked, to fhow the eafe 
with which a grammarian hunfelf may glide into this too general 
error, as Mr..Clofe has cautioned his reader, in another part of his 
grammar, againft this popular miftake, 

‘© The verb neuter, to die, which makes lay in the perfect tenfe, 
and /ien or Jain, in the participle, is frequently confounded with the 
verb to lay, which is regular, and has in the pait time and participle 
layed or laid.” P. 32. 

In other refpects we think this treatife may be fafely recommended, 
as containing an accurate outline of the firft principles of grammar, 


Art. 72. Remarks on the Decifion of the Houfe of Commons re/peBing 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade, on April the 2d, 1792. With an 
Appendix relating to the prejent State of the Queftion. By Thomas 
Gifborne, M. A. 12mo. 42 pp. Od. Phillips. 1796. 


«© On the 28th of April, 1792, the conteft fubfifting in the Houfe 
of Commons, between the friends of immediate and of gradual abo- 
lition, was terminated by a refolution, limiting the period during 
which the Slave. Trade.was to be tolerated, to January the 1ft, 1796.” 
“ The firft of January, 1796, is now paft, and the Slave Trade 
rages as before.” Such are the facts that fuggefted the appendix to 
this tract, which is the only new part, the reft having been printed 
in 1792. ‘The refpectable author contends very itrenuoufly for the 
abject of his humane wifhes, which he confiders as neceffary even te 
the fecurity of the Weft Indian Iflands, 
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Art. 73. Traité complet d’Ofdelogie fuivant la méthode de Default, 
per Hyacinthe Gavart, /ox eleve. Seconde dition augmeniée du traité 
des Ligamens. Tome premier, 360 pp. inl. 8vo. Paris, 


This firft volume is introduced with a dedication to the immortal 
Default, which concludes with the date of its publication ; Axxo tertis 
democratia unius et indivifibilis. In the buok itfelf the author firft un- 
dertakes to fhow what advantages may be expected from an accuraté 
knowledge of Olteology ; and, on the contrary, to what purpofes it 
cannot be ufefully applied. L’O/feologie, fays he, »’cf? pas néce(faire 
pour connoitre lcs maladies qui ne fe nanifeftent que par leur fimptimes, et 
dont la nature 6ff inconnue: telles que les ramoliffemens des os dans le ra- 
chitts, Without an exaét knowledge of the bones, we conceive, how. 
ever, that it would be impoflible to account for any of the appearances 
which take place in this malady. De a conformation externe des os. Du 
mom des os. Du nombre dss os. De la pofition des os. De la Grandeur 
des os; which are, in this refpect, divided into five claffes, tres grands, 

rands, moyens, petits, trés-petits. Labouring people are here faid to 
ee larger bones than other perfons. This certainly does not appear 
to us to be the cafe ; on the contrary, to the perfeét growth of the 
fkeleton, moderate reft is abfolutely neceffary. De la figure des os. 
De la direBion des os, according to which they are faid to be Aorizontal, 
wertical, or obligue. Des parties externes des os, de la Diapbhife; des 
Regions des os; des Faces des os; des Bords des os ; des Angles des 08.— 
Des Eminences des os. Des Cavités des os. Des Inégalites des os. De 
la Stru&ure interne des os; dela Couleur des os—** on remarque en ge- 
neral que les os placés pres du caeur font moins blancs, que ceux qui en jont 
éloignés ; probablement parceque le Jang étant poufé avec moins de force 
mers ces derniers, leurs vaiffeaux font moins développes.” Yo not then 
the ribs lie nearer the heart, whilft, at the fame time, they are whiter 
than the Calcancum? De /’Epaifeur des os, which are thicker in men 
than inwwomen. De Ja den/fité des os, which is greater in old people, 
and’ particularly in men. Des Elemens, ou Prancipes des os, ‘They 
contain fire (/eu), air, water, graifz, phofphoric acid, the electrical 
fluid, falts. The author, likewile, ite of the Fibres des os.— 
Dans [hiwer de 1784 2 1785, en difféquant al’ Hépital de la Charité, 
par un tems chaud et pleuvieux, je fus furpris de voir tous les cadavres lu 
minenx ; comme toutes les parties ne (étoient pas également, j’examinai 
gucloues os wouvellement decharnés, fur lefquels le phénomene étoit trés- 
wiarque § 
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marque ; jen vatiffai un dans une affex grande étendue pour le dépouiller 
ds fon periofie, et il refta tousours lumineux dans cet exdroite—De la fube 
fiance compacte des os. In perfons labouring under certain complaints 
the bones have a degree of fenfibility. De la /ubfance./pongienfe des 
os; which has not that quality. De la /ubjionce reticulaire, which 
occupies principally /e milieu des os lomgs3 contrary to what we have 
obferved. Des Cavirés internes des os; divided into grandes, moyennes, 
et petites. —De la M: mbrane gui revét extéricurement les os 3 which, in 
its natural ftate, pofleffes no ienfibility. This has been fhewn in two 
inftances by Default. De la Membrane qui tapiffe les os intériewrement. 
Except the nerves, there is no part of the human body, which has 
more fenfibility than this membrane, as appears from experiments 
mace on men and animals; for example, in amputations the pa- 
tient feels exceffive pain, when the operation has reached to the 
marrow. Hence the Dolor offecopor in the gout and feurvy, is 
in this fkin.—Des Vaifféaux des Os. The arteries are here divided 
into three e/pecess namely, into Ariéres nourriciéres par excellence, 
into Arizres plus petites, gui entrent dans une dire&ion perpendiculaire, 
par les trous que l'on voit fur les extremités des os longs, les bards des os 
plats, et fur toute la périphérie des os courts, and, lattly, into Artéres 
d'une fine(]? extréme. Of the utility of this divifion we are by no 
means convinced, but what fhall we think of the following paflage 
taken from p. 70? Jl y a d'autres parties telles que la peau dans la 
firudtuve defquelles il entire inconteftablement des nerfs, quoigu’om ne puiffe 
pas les y démontrer par la difzétion, ‘To aw expert anatomift nothing 
is, however, more ealy. Des Humeurs des os ; namely, du Sang des és. 
The bones of plethoric contain more blood than thofe of biliouseand 
phlegmatic perfons; the fhort bones more than the flat; and the os me- 
erofés none atall. De la Moélle, ox du fuc médullaire. La Moelle ef 
une fubfance on@ueufe blanchatre (?); le fuc médullaire, on the contrary, 
une fubfiance onctueufe rougeaire. Perfonne n'ignore, {ays our author, 
guil wexifte aucun vuide dans la nature; et l'on foait auffi que la cavité 
des os eft trop fermée pour qu'il puiffe s’y introduire aucune fubftance pour 
vemplacer la mocile. And yet in the bones of dropfical perfons, water 
is found inflead of marrow, as Mr. G. himfelf allows in the fol- 
lowing page. Du Sue ofeux. Du Developpement des os.—De lOffifi- 
cation maturelle, All the bones pafs through three different ftates, the 
état mucilagineax, the état cartilagineux, and the ¢/at ofeux. The firk 
of thefe lafts in men till the twentieth day after the birth. De /’Off. 
Jication contre nature. We do not allow either that any thing of the 
kind takes place contrary to nature; or that offifications are fometimes 
produced by friction (frottement ). How much better are thefe effects 
accounted for by Baillie? Offifications of the Nerves. We thould be 
glad to be informed whether the author has ever met with fuch in na- 
ture. Tout le monde, { AVS he, connoit i "obfervation fur / ‘offification du cer~ 
veau d’un beuf. Specimens, pretended to be fuch, have indeed fallen 
under our notice, which, however, we are more inclined to confider 
as an Exofofs of the Cranium, than as an Offification of the Brain. 
Du Cal.—Des Connexions des Os.—Des Cartilages diarthrodiaux. ‘The 
Cartilagines interarticulares might, with greater propriety, be denomi- 
pated 
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Here Mr. G. likewife defcribes the Développement de la 
#/te, or, as it ought rather to have been exprefied, the gradual forma- 


the bones of the 


firans portent leur conr anne. 


The author divides it into face externe, face interne, 


In the fixth year moft of the pieces of which 


head contift are united.—De J’os coremal; Los coronad 
a cié ainfi nommeé, parcegu’il repand d cet endroit de la rtéte, fur leguel les 

How much js every thing facrificed 
tothe {pirit of the times! It was, perhaps, forthe fake of introducing 
this obfervation only, that this fection was not ry Os frontal. 
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bord inférieur.—De l’os occipital, — Des os parietanx.——Dei os Lemperaux 
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Ths fervent au développement plus prompt des os du Crane, a 
Peégard defquels ils font ce que font les épiphyfes alégard des os longs. 

y ‘2 latter of thefe pofitions is evident, but we certainly do not compre- 

he no how they can be faid to ferve au développement plus prompt d. os d. 
s maxillaires.—Des os propres du nex.—Des os unguis.—Des 
des cornets infer? urs des Soffes nafal eS. 
which ms author him- 
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Of the contents of the fecond volume we fhall give an account in 
the next number of the Britifh Critic. 
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Ant. 74. Fondamenti della fcienza chimico-ffica applicati alla formas 
zione de” corpi ed a fenomeni della natura, ejpofti in dae Dixionarj, che 
comprendons tl lenguaggio uurve e wee bio, vecchio e nuovo de’ fificon 
chimict. Con tavole appofite indicanti lordine d'un’ utile letiaras 
Opera di Vincenzo Dandolo, Veneto. Venice, 1795; 624 ppe 
in Svo,. 


The fcience, of which this work comprizes the elements, has, ih- 
deed, for fome time, been efteemed aml approved in Italy, as well as 
among the other enlightened nations of Europe, though it feems, on 
the whole, to have been ftudied in the countries beyond the Alps, 
more on gccount of its conne@ion with medicine, than for the pur- 
pofes which Mr. Lavoifier and other modern chemifts have had prin- 
cipally in view. Mr. Dandole, who is already known to the public 
fron his tranflation of Lavoitier’s Elements of Chemiftry, and other 
works, has, therefore, undertaken to direét the atrention of his coua- 
irymen to the advantages which may be derived to phyfigs in gene- 
ral, from chemiftry, to give an account of fuch dilcoveries made by 
foreign chemifis, as may ferve to throw a light on many important 
phenomena in nature, and, above all, by thus pointing out the rela- 
tion Which fubfitts between this fcience and natural philofophy, to 
promote the more extenfive diflemination of this knowledge, and to 
uduce his countrymen to carry the improvements made by foreigners 
to a ftill greater degree of perfection ‘among themfelves. It is with 
this laudable defign that the work now before us was compiled ; and 
we think ic very well calculated to anfwer the purpofe tor which it 
was intended; the plan of the author being equally luminous and 
comprehenfive, the explanations given by him of different natural 
appearances, conformable to the lateft obfervations, and the examples 
by which he illuftrates his opinions, fuch as evince an intimate ac» 
guaintance with the fubjet; fo that thofe who would with to learn 
the caufes of different phenomena, or of certain changes which take 
place in the material world, will, as far, at lealt, as can be expected 
from the progtefs that has hitherto been made in the ftudy of this 
fcience, generally find fatisfactory information in this book, The 
whole work is divided into two parts. ‘lhe firft, which is likewife the 
longer of thefe, contains the modern names employed by Lavoifier, and 
other French chemifts, rendered into the Italian language, with 
the cotrefponding denominations formerly in ufe; as allo explanations 
and deferiptions, more or lefs extentive, of different fimple and com- 
pound bodies, natural appearances, &c. ; the fecond exhibits the an. 
cient names tranflated into the new chemical language. The alpha- 
betical arrangement which the author has chofen, 1s, perhaps, not 
the beft adapted to a work containing the clements of a {cience ; but 
this inconvenience Mr. D. has endeavoured to obviate, by means of 
tables prefixed to it 3 in which is pointed out the order according to 
which the feveral articles may be read, fo as to form a fy {tematical 

treatile. 
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treatife. The author is fo great an advocate for the antiphlogiftic 
theory, that his partiality for it often leads him to {peak in an un- 
becoming manner of the followers of Stahl; as, for inftance, in 
pp- 8, 122, &c. 


GERMANY. 


Art. 75. 1.—M. Tullii Ciceronis Epifole ad diverfos, recenfuit, vita 
Ciceronis premiffa, prafatione fingulis libris prepofita, argumentis, 
tabula epifiol. chronolog. et indicib. hiftoricis in ufum fcholarum illufira- 
wit Jo. Chit. Frid. Wetzel. Liegnitz; XXII. and 541 pp. in 1. 
Svo. (1 Rixd. 8 gr.) 


Arr. 76. 2—M. Tullii Ciceronis Epiffole ad diverfos et ad M. Bru- 
tum, wach der x it falge georduet, und mit Einleitungen te Aumerkungen 
SHIN Sebulgebrauch erlaiitert vou Dr. Aug. Ch. Sti. Borheck, ord. Prof, 
dé. Rereds. und Ge ich. Zi Duifourg am K hein. Erfer Theil, W I cher 
die Brief: bis zum Anjorush des Lirgerkriegs im b A R. 704 enthalt,— 
M. ‘I. Ciceroms Epiitole, &c. arranged according to order of time, 
and accompanied with Introductions and Obfervations for the Ufe of 
Schools, by Dr. A, C. Borheck—Vol. I. comprizing the Epiftles 
auritten till ihe breaking out of the Civil War, in the Year of Rome 
704. Lemgo; 732 pp. in Svo. 


ArT. 77. 3.—M. T. Ciceronis epifolarum oo pofteriores libri cum no- 
tis criticis ‘Traug. Fred. Benedict, Jorgav. Schol, Re@oris; Leipzig, 
1795; 656 pp. in 8vo. 


Of thefe editors the two firft have profeffedly one common object ; 
namely, that of preparing an edition of Cicero’s letters, adapted to 
the ufe of fchools. By Mr. Borheck they are arranged according to 
the times at which they are written; whereas Mr. Wetzel has, in 
this colle€tion, followed the common order. Each of thefe plans is 
attended with its peculiar advantages and inconveniences ; which Mr. 
W. has pointed ont in his preface. In Mr. Borheck’s edition the Bi- 
pontine text is adopted; nor has he thought it neceflary to enter much 
into critical difguifitions in regard to it; in this refpect, therefore, 
more has certainly been done by the firft of thefe editors. Mr. Wetzel 
has, indeed; generally adhered to the text of Eraefti, but, as might 
naturally be expe€ted from the opinion which he.had elfewhere ex- 
prefled concerning his merit as an editor of Cicero, not without fre- 
quent deviations from it, partly the refult of his own judgment, and 
partly fupported by the authority of other modern critics; and, more 
efpecialpy,&hat of Benedi and Weifke. To Mr. W.’s cdition are 
likewife prefixed, 1. A lift of the Roman confuls during the time of 
Cicero; 2. An excellent life of Cicero, in the latter part of which, 
or that which takes in the period when moft of the letters were written, 
Mr. W. has chiefly availed himfelf of the life of Cicero, compofed 
by Fabricius; 3. An index to the principal names occurring in the 
life of Cicero; 4. Another of thofe of the perfons to whom the let- 

ters 
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fers of Cicero were addreffed, as alfo of thofe who wrote to him ; 
5. A chronological table, pointing out the years in which the differ- 
ent letters were written, according to Ragazzoni. Each book is in- 
troduced with fome hiftorical notices refpecting the authors of the dif- 
ferent epifiles, as alfo the circumftances under which they wrote ; 
and each epiftle, with a fhort account of its contents, and the year 
when it was compofed, Mr. W. promifes likewife, that to the work 
fhall be fubjoined a commentary, containing, in as compreffed a form 
as poflible, whatever further may be thought neceffary to facilitate 
the right underftanding of thefe epiftles, felected from the moft ap- 
proved expofirors. 

The editor of No. 2 has, in order to accommodate fuch readers 
of his own country as might, from their imperfect knowledge of the 
Latin tongue, have otherwife found his Seteations lefs intelligible 
to them, written his notes in the German language; which we con- 
fider co be an injudicious indulgence, calculated to render thofe who 
are weak ftill more feeble. From a work of this kind, any new ac- 
ceflions to the ftock of claffical literature will hardly be expected ; 
though the author has certainly omitted nothing which is iF aa 
importance in the editions of Grevius, Manuzzi, and Stroth. 

Of No. 3 we fhall only obferve that Mr. Benedié’s indefatigable 
induftry and extraordinary critical powers continue undiminifhed to 
the end of the work. In the two laft books indeed of this colle@tion, 
the critical apparatus is fomewhat more fcanty, becaufe both thefe 
books are wanting in the excellent Drefden MS., No.1. We do not, 
however, feruple to fay that the completion of this work mutt ferve to 
place the editor on a level with fome af the.mof diftinguifhed com- 
mentators on Cicero. Jena ALZ. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 





We are much obliged to the kind intentions of our friend 
Lboracenfis, but the infertion of fuch communications as he 
offers, is by no means confiftent with our plan. 

A fimilar anfwer mult be given to Pittacus; the proper 
vehicle for original or. tranflated poems is a magazine, not a 
review. If he thould not write to forbid it, we will transfer 
his tranflation to our friend Sy/vanus Urban. 

A correfpondent, referring to our review of Dr. Aikin’s 
Defcription of Manchefter, is of opfnion that the word cotton, 
in the quotations there given, owes its exiltence folely toa 
falfe orthography. We will allow him to {tate his own no- 
tions for himfelf. 


‘© The original word, which has been thus transformed, was coat- 
évg, which, when haftily pronounced, has aftrong refemblance in 
retpect of found to cotton; and that this is really fo, admits of the 
cleareft proof, feeing that at this hour a very coarfe kind of wovllen 
cloth, that is the ftaple manufa¢ture of Kendal, in Lancafhire, is 
known by no other name but that of Kendal cotton, inttead of Kendal 


coating, 
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coating. ‘That thefe Kendal cottons are made of fheeps wool only, 
without the fmaileft_ admixture of cotton wool, properly fo called, 
you may eafily. fatisfy yourfelf by going irito one of the numerois 
warchoules in this metropolis, where this kind of cloth is fold, and 
which you will frequently fee advertifed in the newfpapers. That fach 
are the Manch-fler cottons, mentioned by Camden, is clear from the very 
words you quote, (p. 46)—‘* tum J/ameorum pannorum honore Man. 
chefter cottons vocant”—for thefe he fpecifies to be exprefsly woollen 
cloths, in contradiftinGtion to cloths made of carr’ hes materials, 
Of the fame kind were the Welth cottons, and all the othérs of that 
denomination, which you have collected together in that paffage, 
with fo much induftry. . Facts of another kind, equally conclufive, 
might be adduced to prove the fame thing; but, afrer what has been 
faid, it would be idle to dwell longer on this fubjeét. 

A FRIEND TO TRUTH,” 


We return many thanks to Mr. Sea, who ftyles himfelf 
our well-wifher and conftant reader, for the various remarks 
with which he favoured us laft month. We cannot undertake 
to correct every erratum difcoverable‘in a work fo multifarious 
as our review, though we are {tudious to render their number 
as fmall as poflible. The Liderta of Metaftafio is well tranf- 
lated in Dodfley’s Poems, Vol. ii. p. 3c@, by the Rev. Mr. 
Seward, joint editor with Mr. Simpfon, of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Plays ; and is followed by an anonymous imitation, 
‘There is a verfion of it alfo in the “ Afylum for fugitive 
Pieces ;” and we have feen others, which we cannot fo ex- 
aGily {pecify. 


We think Clericus more rigorous in his-cenfure of the effay 


to which he alludes, than a careful perufal of it will juftify. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





The nephew of the fate Captain Grofe is about to oblige 
the public with an account of his ‘¢ Tours-in Ireland,” or- 
namented with a great number of plates. 

A new edition of Milton’s Conus will be foon publithed, 
with notes of various authors, and with other remarks and 
illuftrations, bv Mr. Todd, of Canterbury, who has been 
favoured with a MS. copy of Comus, and fome other mate- 
rials, from.the Duke of Bridgewater’s library, at Afhridge. 

1)r.bCfoft intends to publifh, in one volume, oftavo, « A 
Commentary and Strictures on the moral Writings of Dr. Paley 
and Mr, Gifborne, to whict he means to add,.as a fupple- 
ment, (wo fermons on purity of principle and on the penal laws. 

A Treatife on the Law of Bonds is preparing for the prefs 
by a barriiter. 

The fixth volume-of Mr. Maurice’s Indian Antiquities is 
completed, and wilkimmediately appear. 
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